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REVELATIONS xiy. 13. 


‘And I heard a voice from Heaven say- 
ing unto me, write, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord a henceforth; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works do fol- 
low them.” 


BuesseEp are the dead, my Breth- 
ren!—blessed to die; to close their 


_ eyes on this beautiful, this glorious 


creation; to bid a long farewell to 
those with whom we have frequent- 
ly taken sweet counsel, and to 
whom we are united by the closest 
ties of friendship and love; to go 
down, solitary and alone, into the 
cold, damp, and darksome sepul- 
chre; to dissolve in putrefaction, 
and to mingle with the clods of 
the valley, to say to corruption, 
thou art my father, and to the 
worm, thou art my mother and 
sister! Blessed are the dead!— 
blessed rather are the living;—for 
theirs it is to gaze with astonish- 
ment and rapture upon the diver- 
sified wonders and beauties which 
crowd ujon the sight, whether we 
survey the earth, the ecean, or the 
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heavens;—theirs it is to mingle in 
the busy world, and be agitated 
with all those heart-stirring emo- 
tions which an engagement in its 
activities, inspires;—theirs it is to 
hold delightful converse with at- 
tached and kindred minds;—theirs 
it is to walk through the fields of 
literature, and cull their sweetest 
flowers, to dig deep into the mines 
of science, and bring up their rich- 
est ores;—theirs it is to enjoy all 
those pleasures of appetite and of 
intellect, which the accumulated 
wealth, and gathered honours of 
this world can bestow. Are not 
these, these the blessed? Be not 
too precipitate however, my Breth- 
ren, in coming to a decision; pause 
for a while before you make a re- 
ply. Hear again the words of the 
text. Listen to the language of the 
Apostle, or rather to the language 
of a voice which the Apostle heard 
from heaven. ‘Blessed are the 
dead, which die in the Lord.’ 
Ah, it is the dead who die in the 
Lord, who are pronounced to be 
blessed; they are in a state of bless- 
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edness, superior to that of the liv- 
ing; they are admitted to the view 
of scenes more splendid, the pos- 
session of pleasures more elevated, 
the engagement in pursuits more 
ennobling, and to the acquisition of 
knowledge, more extensive than 
these. ‘They are introduced into 
the presence of their Saviour. 
‘*They are before the throne of 
God, and serve him night and da 
in his temple, and he that sittet 
on the throne, dwells among them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither 
shall they thirst any more; for the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne, shall feed them, and lead 
them unto living fountains of 
waters; and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.” 

But who are those that die inthe 
Lord? and in what particular re- 
spects are they blessed? ‘Two 
questions these, which the words 
of the text very naturally suggest 
to our minds, and the answers to 
which, most assuredly involve to- 
pics of deep interest, and momen- 
tous concern. . 

My discourse to you to day will 
be an attempt to answer these two 
very important and_ interesting 
questions, and they will furnish me 
as many divisions of my subject. 

And in the first place, who are 
those persons that the Apostle de- 
scribes when he says, blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord? 

Your minds must have already 
been struck with the phraseology of 
the text, descriptive of those who 
depart this life in a state of blessed- 
ness. The general and primary 
idea which such language as this, 
on its bare announcement perhaps, 
suggests to the mind, and which 
without doubt, the Holy Spirit by 
the pen of the sacred writer intend- 


ed to convey is, who leave this 


world with the character, possessed 
of the spirit, and buoyed up by the 
hopes of the Gospel. 

Now this character it is some- 


times said, is assumed in baptism; 
and that we are made Christians 
when by the use of water, accord- 
ing to the institution of the Sa- 
viour, the minister of God intro- 
duces us into his visible church. 
Far be it from me, my Brethren, 
to decry or to utter a syllable that 
would in the least lessen in your 
estimation, those institutions which 
the Redeemer has established in 
his Church. I most solemnly re- 
verence the institutions of his 
Gospel, and I most devoutly adore 
the wisdom, mercy, and love, 
which he has displayed in provid- 
ing us means of grace, so admira- 
bly adapted to strike the senses, to 
affect the heart, and ultimately to 
exert a controling and sanctifying 
influence over the life. But I can- 
not confound the shadow with the 
substance, the symbol with the 
thing signified, the outward and 
visible sign with the inward and 
spiritual grace. I cannot admit 
that the two are inseparably and 
necessarily joined together, and 
that all who are baptised are in the 
Lord, true and genuine Christians. 
And one reason, among many, why 
I cannot subscribe to such a senti- 
ment as this, is, that facts will not 
bear me out in embracing it. I 
look abroad over Christendom, and 
I see thousands who have been ad- 
mitted by the sacrament of bap- 
tism, into the church of Christ, 
who, to make use of the stong lan- 
guage of the Apostle St. Paul, are 
‘tatheists in the world,” utterly re- 
gardless of their obligations to that 
God and Saviour, to whom they 
were dedicated. I examine cau- 
tiously and narrowly, and I can per- 
ceive no difference between them 
and others, considered as classes 
upon whom this initiatory rite of 
the Christian church has never been 
performed. From such a view of 
things, what other inference can I 
draw, to what other conclusion can 
you come, than that which I have 
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already announced, that the cir- 
cumstance of our having been bap- 
tised in infancy or manhood, does 
not of itself, afford any valid, de- 
cisive proof that we are Christians. 

Again, an abandonment of a vi- 
cious course of conduct, and the re- 
formation of the manners, together 
with a life of morality in the main 
unexceptionable in the view of the 
world, has been identified with 
genuine Christianity. 

There is, perhaps, no truth which 
to my mind, is more obviously 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, than 
that in becoming the genuine dis- 
ciples of the Saviour, there takes 
place a great, and oftentimes strik- 
ing change in our conduct. At the 
same time I find no difficulty in 
conceiving that a revolution in our 
conduct as palpable as the one to 
which I have just alluded, may be 
accomplished, and there still may 
be the utter destitution of all those 
principles which go to constitute 
the character of the man to whom 
the phraseology of the text may be 
appropriately and justly applied. 
For if I have a correct understand- 
ing of those portions of the Bible, 
which have for their subject matter 
the change which passes upon the 
the Christian, it is an internal as 
well as external reformation; it is 
a new creation of the whole man. 
It mainly consists in giving the 
man new principles of action, and 
inducing him to be governed in his 
conduct by other and nobler mo- 
tives than have heretofore impelled 
him. Now nothing is more obvi- 
ous than that a reformation in one’s 
course of life, may take place from 
very different, and even opposite 
motives. Thus a person who has 
been as a man of business, dishon- 
est in his dealings with society, 
may entirely give up his fraudulent 
practises, either for the purpose 
of gathering around himself the 
respects and attachments of the 
world, or from a principle of regard 
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to the Divine Law-giver, who has 
said, *‘thou shalt not steal,”? and 
from the motive of glorifying God 
in all his doings. And certainly 
there is a wide difference to be per- 
ceived in the character of men, in- 
fluenced in their lives by the two 
principles just mentioned—a differ- 
ence in my apprehension, sufficient- 
ly wide to authorise the assertion, 
that an abandonment of a vicious 
course of life, and a reformation of 
the manners, do not of themselves, 
independent of the causes which 
effectuated them, constitute a valid 
claim to the promises and rewards 
of Christianity. 

But another idea equally absurd 
with those I have already enumer- 
ated, has obtained a lodgment in the 
minds of others. It is, that Chris- 
tianity consists in the intellectual 
conviction of the truths of the 
Bible. Hence with this class of 
persons, orthodoxy of opinions is 
the test by which they ascertain 
the legitimacy of their claim to the 
appellation of Christian. 

[am not disposed to deny, on 
the contrary, if the time and occa- 
sion made such a disquisition ap- 
propriate or necessary, I oe 2 
enter the lists and contend, that 
there is a reciprocal influence ex- 
ercised between the understanding 
and the heart. Hence, it is, when 
the feelings are strongly and per- 
manently enlisted on the side of 
truth, you may eventually antici- 
pate the reception into the mind of 
so much of the revelation of God as 
serves both to illustrate, and justi- 
fy the declaration of the Saviour; 
‘If any man will do the will of 
God, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.”? Hence, it 


is, that as in general, you store the 
minds of men with intellectual and 
moral knowledge, society presents 
the attractive spectacle of a com- 
munity, elevated above the mere 
indulgence of the animal passions, 
and exhibiting in broad and dis- 
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tinct characters, “whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever met are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report.”’ 
The influence of the latter, how- 
ever, is much more certain and 
powerful in its effects than the 
former. And when you come to 
apply the general doctrine to indi- 
viduals, it will be found that in re- 
gard to the former, many excep- 
tions are to be made. We see al- 
most every day, individuals of geni- 
us and erudition, and whose oppor- 
tunities of moral information and 
improvement, have been of the 
highest order, sunk to the very 
lowest state of degradation and 
wickedness. It is dangerous, and 
may even prove fatal, therefore, to 
build our hopes as possessed of the 
Christian character, upon the cor- 
rectness of our religious opinions, 
while those opinions have never 
influenced the heart, and accom- 
plished within it a moral reneva- 
tion. 

None of these things which I 
have mentioned; neither the wash- 
ing in the laver of regeneration, nor 
the outward reformation of our 
lives, neither the unexceptionable- 
ness of our moral demeanor in the 
estimation of the world, nor the 
correctness of our religious opin- 
ions, afford of themselves any cer- 
tain evidence of our union with the 
Saviour, and the possession of the 
character of those, whom the voice 
from heaven was heard by the 
Apostle to say, have entered upon 
a state of blessedness. No, the 
expression in the text ‘‘to be in the 
Lord,” means something more than 
any one, or even all of these. It 
is descriptive of that great and 
wonderful transformation of charac- 
ter which is taught in the Old Tes- 
tament, by such language as **Cast 
away your transgressions whereby 
ye have transgressed, and make 
you a new heart and a new spirit;”’ 


and in the New Testament, by the 
expressions ‘‘born again,” **new 
creatures in Christ Jesus,” ‘‘re- 
newed in knowledge after the image 
of him that created him.” It im- 
plies that vital union with the Sa- 
viour, which takes place by the ex- 
ercise on our part of a faith in his 
meritorious obedience and death, 
productive of the fruits of righteous- 
ness which are to the praise and 
glory of God, Its meaning may be 


illustrated by a reference to the 


15th chap. St. John’s Gospels; in 
which the union that exists between 
the Saviour and his disciples, is re- 
presented by the vine and its 
branches. ‘‘I am the vine, ye are 
the branches: he that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit; for without 
me ye can do nothing. Ifa man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as 
a branch and is withered, and men 
ange them and cast them into the 

re, and they are burned. Abide 
in me, and I in you; as the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except 
it abide in the vine, no more can 
ye, except ye abide in me.” So 
familiar an illustration as this, is 
perfectly intelligible to the under- 
standings of youall. For who does 
not perceive that it represents to 
us that a new, peculiar, and at the 
same, intimate and vital connection 
exists between Christ and his fol- 
lowers? And what is the bond by 
which we become united to the Sa- 
viour, and are made one with 
him? Itis every where represent- 
ed to us in the sacred Scriptures, 
that this union is formed by faith, 
vital and operative in its nature, 
presenting the Saviour to the mind 
as the chief among ten thousand, 


and the one altogether lovely, lead- 


ing us to fasten our affections upon 
him, and to cling around his cross 
as our only hope of pardon and sal- 
vation; and from a deep and de- 
lightful sense of what he has done 
and suffered for us, to consecrate 
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ourselves to him, and to adorn his 
gospel by a life of the most exact 
and universal rectitude of conduct. 
This is it, my Brethren, to be in 
Christ, and this is the character of 
those who dying, a voice from hea- 
ven has said shall be blessed. 

The second inquiry suggested by 
the text is, in what respects those 
who die in the Lord, are blessed. 
» And here my answer will be sum- 
med up under two particulars, and 
in the language of my text: “They 
rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” ‘*They 
rest from their labours.”? There 
are few, if any of us, who have 
passed the spring-time of life, but 
must have felt with more or less 
force, the dying language of the 
immortal Hooker: ‘I have lived to 
see this world is made up of pertur- 
bations-”? From the numerous and 


diversified ills to which humanity 
is subject, the Christian is by no 


means exempt. In common with 
his fellow-men, he has resting up- 
on him, in all its entireness and 
heaviness, the burden of the male- 
diction pronounced immediately 
after the fall upon the great pro- 
genitor and representative of the 
human race, ‘Cursed is the ground 
for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life; 
thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth unto thee; in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return to the ground from which 
thou wast taken.” He possesses 
in common with those around him, 
a feeble and mortal frame, the sport 
of accident, the prey of disease, ex- 
posed to the frequent and devas- 
tating inroads of lassitude and pain. 

His home is made desolate and 
blank by the removal from his em- 
brace of the wife of his youth, and 
the children upon whom he has re- 
lied as the support and solace of 
his declining years. With the re- 
mainder of his companions in his 
pilgrimage through this world, he 
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is led down by the providence of 
God, into the valley of adversity, 
his riches taking to themselves 
wings, and flying unexpectedly and 
without recall away, his associates 
meeting him with the heartless and 
formal ‘salutation, or passing him 
with cold neglect. And when 
God’s judgments are abroad in the 
world for the wickedness thereof, 
and that the inhabitants may learn 
righteousness, equally with the rest 
of his fellow sinners, is he subject- 
ed to the calamities with which the 
nations are visited. Does Famine, 
with meagre form and appetite for 
prey, that like the grave, never 
cries “enough,” stalk through the 
land? He suffers from the contribu- 
tions, which with an unrelenting 
hand he levies upon the people. 
Does War, with garments red with 
gore, and dripping with the blood 
of slaughtered thousands, whose 
way is pioneered by dismay, and 
whose retinue is closed by desola- 
tion, march through the land? His 
dwelling is fired, his property is 
consumed, his sons are slain. 

But in addition to these evils, 
which fall to the lot of our common 
humanity, the Christian is subject 
to those that are peculiar, and that 
arise from the new and spiritual 
character, which, by the aid of Di- 
vine grace, he has been enabled to 
Illuminated in his under- 
standing by the grace of his God, 
he has become acquainted with the 
depravity of his nature; he has seen 
the spirituality and comprehensive- 
ness of the divine law; he has ad- 
mitted into his mind, just concep- 
tions of the magnitude of the evil 
of sin: he has seen in vivid colours 
what untold ingratitude to the best 
of Beings, the commission of trans- 
gression involves. Searching his 
chamber of imagery with the torch 
of the Holy Spirit, he discovers 
that there is a fearful tendency in 
his imperfectly sanctified nature, 
io depart from the holy command- 
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ment delivered unto him, and sur- 
render himself up to the perpetra- 
tion of those crimes,’ which must 
offend the eye of heaven, and, if 
grief can enter heaven, fill with 
grief and hallowed indignation, 
even its happy and glorified spirits. 
These disclosures which have been 
made to his mind, agitate his breast, 
alarm his fears, melt his heart in 
sorrow, and frequently cause the 
tears of contrition profusely to 
flow. A recollection of his sinful- 
ness, a sense of his unworthiness, 
a conviction of his weakness, and 
his inability to withstand the temp- 
tations of a facinating world, and 
the assaults of the great adversary 
of his soul, sadden his spirits, throw 
a gloom over his path, and some- 
times lead him like the Psalmist, 
to go mourning all the day long. 

But besides the sorrow and dif- 
ficulty which arise from a percep- 
tion and experience of the deceit- 
fulness and wickedness of his own 
heart, his feelings are tried by the 
sneers and taunts, and revilings, 
that are thrown at him by an un- 
godly world; and his eye is pained 
with beholding the thoughtlessness 
and irreligion of perhaps his fami- 
ly, his friends, of many around him 
to whom by the ties of relationship 
and neighbourhood, he is sincerely 
and devotedly attached. -And 
then, too, there is the coldness, 
neglect, and perhaps hatred and 
persecution, of which he is made 
the subject, because of his zeal for 
God, his abandonment of the evil 
maxims and practices of the world, 
and his devotedness to the service 
of an unseen and crucified Sa- 
viour. 

Of this last trial, peculiar to the 
Christian, the primitive followers 
of the Saviour, for whose encour- 
agement and support the words of 
the text were originally written, 
were in a striking manner sensible. 
For their profession of christianity, 
for their renunciation of pagan 
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idolatry, they were considered and 
treated as the very offscouring of 
the world. They suffered the loss 
of their property; they were denied 
the comforts and conveniences of 
life; they were driven from the a- 
bodes of their parents, and from the 
society of their friends; they were 
stoned, they were crucified; they 
were burnt, they were thrown to be 
devoured by wild beasts; they were 
exposed to every species of perse- 
cution which the ingenuity or ma- 
lice of their enemies could invents 
they were compelled to meet death 
oe its most cruel and appallin 
forms. But, says the voice whick 
was heard from heaven, ‘sthe dead 
which die in the Lord, rest from 
their labours,”—they have forever 
done with the distracting din and 
turmoil of the world; they have 
gone far beyond the reach of pain 
and sickness, or sorrow, and sin, 
and this world’s revilings; they have 
reached those abodes where separa- 
tion from those we love, never takes 
place, where adieus and farewells 
are sounds unknown; they have en- 
tered upon that state of Blesiedneds 
where the sword of persecution 
shall never be drawn, and where 
the last enemy, death, from 
whose embrace, nature instinctive- 
ly shrinks, shall never invade. 

Another expression by which the 
blessedness of those who die in the 
Lord, is characterized, is ‘**their 
works do follow them.” 

Their blessedness is not merely 
a negative one, consisting in the re- 
moval from sorrow and sin, and 
the abstraction from every thing 
which gave pain and disquiet in 
this world. It is something more 
elevated and desirable than this. 
It is the addition of something 

ositive; **their works do follow 

them.”? While here in this state 
of trial, they amid all their troubles 
were abounding in the work of the 
Lord. They spent many of their 
hours in celebrating the praises of 
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their God and Saviour, in supplica- 
ting the plenitude of his grace and 
mercy to be poured down upon 
them, anda world which lieth in 
wickedness, in using those means 
of grace which the Almighty has 
most graciously provided for their 
purification from the defilement of 
sin, and in cultivating that spirit of 
disinterested and universal benevo- 
lence, which, while it most nearly 
reflects the lovely image of our 
Heavenly Father, constitutes our 
best preparation for the sublime 
joys of the paradise above. Hav- 
ing ele 5 this world, they are 
merely transplanted to another and 
more salubrious clime, where they 
find a richer soil, a purer at- 
mosphere, and a more genial sun; 
where they can enjoy ampler space 
to enlarge themselves, strike their 
roots more deeply, elevate their 
tops more loftily, and expand their 
branches more widely, than the 
situations which they occupied in 
this world could afford. 

Now their prayers are turned in- 
to praises, and their praises are 
louder and more sublime, and glow- 
ing strains of adoration. ‘Their 
benevolence which at best, was 
confined and limited here, now 
finds ample room to expand itself, 
and becomes as comprehensive as 
the glorified creation of God, and 
durable as the throne of the Eter- 
nal himself. 

Yes, their works do follow them. 
While here, they constituted their 
brightest evidence, and from them 
sprang their most comfortable and 
delightful assurance that they were 
the adopted children of God. And 
now that they have finished their 
earthly course, and gone into the 
presence of their God, he is not un- 
righteous to forget their labours of 
love and works of righteousness 
which they have performed; they 
aceomeeny them into that new and 
eternal world, into which by death, 
they have been introduced, and rise 
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up as a grateful memorial before 
God. True, they have nothing 
meritorious in them. Atbest they 
were mingled with imperfection 
and sin. Still their judge and their 
friend most graciously condescends 
to proclaim them to assembled 
worlds, as the evidence of that faith 
to which he has annexed by promise 
eternal life; and to make them 
the rule by which he will govern 
himself, in distributing those 
crowns of royal beauty and immor- 
tal glory, with which he will en- 
circle the brows of the true follow- 
ers of the Lamb throughout eternal 
ages. Blessed are the dead; yes, 
blessed, thrice blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, for they rest 
from their labours, and their works 
do follow them. 

Christians, how desirable is 
death, and how full of grandeur, 
and how rich in glory are your fu- 
ture and eternal prospects! Why 
should you be afraid to die? Why 
should you be alarmed at the 
thought of dissolution? ‘Death is 
but the gate to endless joys.” It 
will release you from the sorrows 
and trials, and temptations of this 
sinful world, and introduce you in- 
to the presence of that Saviour, 
whom having not seen you love, and 
to the society of those Christian 
friends with whom. you have often 
had delightful converse, and of the 
angels, the first born of God, who 
have never sinned, and whose 
ceaseless delight it is, to hymn the 
praises of their and your God. Do 
you say, there is something repul- 
sive in the idea, of depositing your 
bodies in the grave, to become the 
food of worms, and the prey of cor- 
ruption? Your Saviour visited it 
before you, and left behind, when 
he arose, his blessing. The grave 
now is as it were the crucible in 
which these vile bodies will be puri- 
fied from their dross and imperfec- 
tion; and when in the morning of 
the resurrection they are raised 
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again, they will be all resplendent 
with beauty, and radient with glory, 
and fit residences for the eternal 
abode of the immaculate spirit. 
Strive then, my Christian Brethren, 
to have the evidence of your union 
with the Saviour, bright and glow- 
ing, clear and satisfactory. You 
will then be enabled to look forward 
with joy to the period of your de- 
parture out of this world; and as 
your friends are standing around 
your dying beds, and are catching 
the last accents which fall from 
your lips, your language will be 
that of exultation and triumph; it 
will be the victorious song of the 
Apostle, ‘‘O death, where is thy 
sting, O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory.” 

How consolmg are the words of 
the text, and the subjects they have 
led us to consider, to those who 
have been by death deprived of pi- 
ous relatives and friends. Their 
pains have now ceased, their sor- 
rows are ended, their trials are 
over forever. They are troubled 
with no more doubts, they are sub- 
jected tono more temptations, they 
are liable to the commission of no 
more sin. ‘They are admitted into 
the society, ef friendships, and 
pure and ever-growing happiness of 
angels. With them they unite in 
their ceaseless songs of praise to 
their Creator and Preserver;—and 
with their fellow saints, who have 
washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, 
they sing a new song, saying, 
“Worthy is the Pg gn 
slain to receive blessing, and hon- 
our, and might, and majesty, and 
dominion, and power, and has re- 
deemed us to God by his blood 
out of every nation, and tongue, 
and kindred, and people; and has 
made us kings and priests unto our 
God forever.” Impenitent sinners, 
what alarm and terror ought the 
words of the text excite in your 
minds, Blessed arethe dead. No; 
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if they depart this world without 
being by faith united to the Saviour, 
the grave is no resting place for 
them; it is only the beginning of 
their sorrows. Their works do in- 
deed follow them, but only to wit- 
ness against them, and to call down 
on their guilty heads, the dread 
vengeance of an angry God. ~ O, 
how different from the Christian’s, is 
the death-bed scene of the sinner. 
He is unwilling to descend into the 
rave, and is therefore driven away 
in his wickedness; he is chased out 
of the world. Who can contem- 
plate the sad scene without horror; 
who can bear to witness it without 
feelings of a nature inexpressi- 
ble. How awful to behold in his 
very countenance, every thing 
which indicates guilt and misery; 
to hear his groans and prayers, that 
his wretched life may be protracted 
a little longer; to witness his whole 
frame convulsed, his features chang- 
ing, his lips quivering, his mind 
overwhelmed with despair. 
**Ah! how shocking must thy summons 
be, O death, 
To him that is at ease in his possessions, 
Who counting on long years of pleasure 


here, 

Is quite unfurnished for the world to 
come. 

In that dread moment, how the frantic 
soul, 

Raves round the walls of her clay tene- 
ment, 

Runs to each avenue and shrieks for 
help, 

But shrieks in vain! How wishfully she 
looks 

On all she’s leaving, now no longer 
her’s. 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 


Mournful sight! 

Her eyes weep blood, and every groan 

She heaves is big with horror! But the 
foe, 

Like a staunch murderer, steady to his 
purpose, 

Pursues her close thro’ every lane of life; 

Nor misses once the track, but presses 
on, 

Till forced at last to the tremendous 
verge, 

At once she sinks to everlasting ruin.” 
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O, the inestimable value of the 
religion of Christ! the wisdom 
of securing an interest in the 
atonement of Jesus! Enter then, 
my friends, into a solemn and im- 

artial examination of yourselves. 
hat is your condition in the sight 

of God? Are you interested in the 
merits of his Son Jesus Christ? 
Have you become united to him by 
faith? Is this union with the Sa- 
viour evinced by the purity of your 
lives, and the fervour of your len- 
tion to God? These are important 
questions. Upon the answers 
which you give to them, may be 
suspended your everlasting inter- 
ests, your destiny for eternity. 
Recollect time is rapidly passing 
away, the period is approaching, 
when it will be too late to institute 
the inquiry to which you are this 
day solicited and entreated. Pre- 
sume not on to-morrow; for you 
know not what a day may bring 
forth. Trust not to a sick bed, or 
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a dying hour. These are no situa- 
tions for thought and reflection, for 
repentance and turning to God. 
Presume not on the Divine’ mercy 
if you die impenitent and unbeliev- 
ing. ‘*There is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor wisdom, nor knowled 
in the grave, whither thou goest.” 
Seek, then, O sinner, the Lord 
while he may be found, call up- 
on him while he is near. Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and 
let him return unto the Lord, and 
he will have mercy on him, and to 
our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon. Now is the accepted time, 
now the day of salvation; to-day if 
thou wilt hear his voice, harden not 
thy heart, lest ere to-morrow’s sun 
shall dawn on our world, he shall 
swear in his wrath, thou shalt not 
enter into his rest, but be cursed in 
thy death, and cursed forever in 
thy future being. 





PHiscellancous. 


For the Repertory. 

THE NECESSITY OF A MORE EARNEST VINDI- 
CATION OF THE PECULIAR DOCTRINES 
OF THE CHURCH, 

Messrs. Eprrors.—From the 
annual reports, made at our con- 
ventional meetings, it is manifest 
that the condition of our Church 
is improving, and her prospects be- 
coming more flattering. 

While, for this, we should thank 
God and give to him all the glory 
and praise, yet it is a subject wor- 
thy of serious inquiry, whether our 
improvement is in a degree pro- 


portionate to the means we enjoy, 
or such as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, with the divine blessing, 
from the peculiar advantages with 
which we have been favoured; and 
if not, the interestin 
still 


question is 


extended—an wherefore? 
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Now, though I do not profess the 
ability to do full justice to this sub- 
ject, yet a few hints in relation to 
it may not be amiss; they may at 
least elicit from some abler hand, 
that, to which mine is found une- 
qual. 

What then are the means which 
we enjoy in common with christians 
of other names and different modes 
of worship? 

May I not, without flattery or 
self adulation, assume the fact, 
that we are blessed with a well-in- 
formed, a talented, a pious and zeal-' 
ous ministry? No one, competent 
to judge of this truth, will dissent 
from it. And is not this ministry 
sustained in its views and encour- 
aged in its faithful labours, by a 
respectable, an enlightened and a 
pious laity, possessing, at least in 
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an equal degree with any other 
christian community, the means of 
religious improvement and of the 
support and extension of those pe- 
culiar views of religion and wor- 
ship, which they have adopted? 
This is a truth equally clear. What 
more then could weask, except the 
multiplication of these benefits in 
their being participated by greater 
numbers; and how can this be ob- 
tained but by a rigid fidelity to our 
own trust? As an humble individ- 
ual, my own private conviction is, 
that we do not enjoy in any great 
degree, the full benefits of our pri- 
vileges; and it will follow, there- 
fore, that there must be defects 
somewhere, and these in no incon- 
siderable amount. 

To pretend to point them out as 
prevailing in any one quarter more 
than in another, would be both in- 
vidious and a violation of the royal 
law of ** charity; ”’ for unless proof 
is found to the contrary, all, both 
clergy and laity, are to be supposed 
alive to the sense of duty and con- 
scientiously engaged, each one in 
his separate station and aggregate 
capacity, and according to the “abil- 
ity which God giveth,” in promo- 
ting the interests of religion and of 
the Church, of which by profession 
and attachment, he is a member. 
Still, 1 think it must be admitted, 
from a just comparison of our means 
and progress with those of others, 
that we are found deficient. 

It is in vain we are told here, 
that such is the character of our 
Offices and our internal structure 
and constitution, that a rapid im- 
provement, or the sudden extension 


_of their influence cannot be ex- 


pected by Episcopalians; and that 
although our onward march is slow, 
it is yet steady and sure. But 
whence is this? Would we not na- 
turally expect our increase in num- 
hers, and improvement in piety to 
be just in proportion to the peculiar 
advantages we enjoy: These ad- 


vantages we certainly claim, and 
with justice. Why then, do we 
look in vain for the corresponding 
effect? May not one of the causes 
I am in search of, be found in the 
prevalent errors of the community 
at large, on the subject of our real 
character and our peculiar tenets? 
It would be truly painful to go back 
and to inquire into some of the 
causes which have contributed to 
introduce these errors and to per- 
petuate them; but there are some 
points in connection with this sub- 
ject, which I cannot pass over in 
silence. It is well known to how 
depressed a condition the Church 
was reduced, in the public estima- 
tion, at the period immediately suc- 
ceeding our emancipation from Bri- 
tish thraldom. ‘That she has not 
yet recovered from the effect of the 
objections then existing, and that 
she still labours under the preju- 
dices to which that state of things 
gave rise, is very evident. In the 
abuses to which I allude, and the 
objections to us, as a christian com- 
munity, ostensibly grounded on 
those abuses, originated many un- 
kind and misjudging feelings. Men 
confounded in their minds mere ac- 
cidental circumstances and casual 
appendages of the Church as they 
then beheld her, with her very spirit 
and essence, and made them inse- 
pent from her existence. ‘They 


nad not the acuteness, or did not 


take the trouble, to perceive that 
they were no part of herself, but as 
foreign to her pure spirit as they 
were to those who condemned them 
in her. ‘This is evident, for she has 
arisen in her might (and may I not 
add, in her beauty and glory too?) 
has burst the bands by which she 
was oppressed, and shaken herself 
from the dust, so that the evils, 
complained of, no longer remain. 
And it has been thus proved with 
regard to her, that whieh I do not 
know can be affirmed of any other 
denomination of christians; and I 
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am sure not with the same confi- 
dence, for an experiment has been 
made in our Northern borders where 
Unitarianism has overrun some of 
the fairest portions of the Vineyard 
of the Lord—it has been proved in 
her case, that by the blessing of her 
Divine Head, she possesses within 
herself a regenerating principle, by 
which, though fallen, she may rise; 
though obscured, she may yet shine 
forth with undiminished lustre; 
though dead, she may yet live. 

But to return to my subject—it 
is matter of deep regret, that the 
unkind feelings and misjudging 
opinions of which I have spoken, 
should still continue to be enter- 
tained; and the more so, that any 
should take advantage of this bias 
in the public mind, to turn it to 
our continued injury, and their own 
gain. This is the more objection- 
able, and less compatible with the 
high standing of some who have 
used the advantage thus obtained, 
as they could not have been igno- 
rant, that the abuses in question, 
have long since ceased to exist; and 
that there are no features retained 
in the body on which they have 
been charged, and as newly modi- 
fied, and existing under our free 
institutions, that can have even the 
remotest tendency to renew them. 
It is, therefore, not only unchristian 
and ungenerous, but unmanly and 
cruel, to take advantage of igno- 
rance and prejudice and to wield 
them against those who have been 
guilty of no offence, nor can be. 
The weapons of such ‘‘warfare are 
carnal, ** and the time is coming, 
when they must recoil, with retri- 
butive effect, on those who conde- 
scend, from their high station, to 
use them. ‘To this combination of 
circumstances; to objections long 
since urged, whether justly or not; 
to prejudices widely existing in the 
public mind, grounded upon such 
objections, and which are no longer 
applicable to the Church as a body, 
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or in its individual capacity; to the 
unfair means which have been and 
still are used to foster these feelings 
where they are found, and to excite 
them where they are not, and a la- 
mentable want of knowledge on the 
whole subject, with those who en- 
tertain them—to these things, it is 
humbly conceived, the slowness of 
our advancing progress, is to be 
chiefly attributed. 

The nature of the evil being 
known and admitted, there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the 
proper remedy. Let popular igno- 
rance be removed, and then preju- 
dices will cease with the better por- 
tion of society. Let suitable in- 
structions be sent home to ‘their 
minds, and then, while their judg- 
ments are enlightened, their aitach- 
ments will be awakened, and very 
many, who would otherwise choese 
a different course, will unite with 
us, not only saying well, all that 
they say, but will have *‘such an 
heart in them,” being subjects of 
that ‘‘circumcision made without 
hands,”’ they will rejoice with us, 
praising God with ‘‘one heart and 
one mouth,’”? and finally inherit 
his glory. I would not convert 
the pulpit into an arena for contro- 
versy; far from it. Let this resound 
only with the glad tidings of our 
dear-bought salvation and of a Sa- 
viour’s loves; let exhortations to re- 
pentance and faith and calling on 
God and turning to righteousness, 
be poured forth from that sacred 
spot; let the hours of our attend- 
ance inthe Sanctuaries of our God, 
be given to holy and devout medi- 
tation and prayers let the great and 
sublime doctrines of religion be 
displayed and enforced with a view 
to practical effect in the complete 
edification of the Church. But still 
there are other intervals and other 
means which may be employed in 
displaying the beauties and the ex- 
cellencies and the reasons of our 
internal structure, our outward 
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forms and the peculiar advantages 
which flow from the sanctified use 
of them. And these intervals and 
means should be thus employed— 


_indeed they must be, or soon a sad 


and heart-sickening decay will 
come upon us—it will be our doom 
to behold our glory and our strength 
departed, and with weeping eyes, 
we shall behold our ‘‘harps un- 
strung upon the willows,’’ or be 
constrained ‘‘to sing’? with sorrow- 
ful hearts, as has already been the 
lot of many, ‘the Lord’s song ina 
strange land.” It is not enough, 
that we of the ministry are faith- 
ful, merely in the high essential du- 
ties of our station, such as the pub- 
lic exposition of the word and the 
administration of the sacraments. 
There are evidently other, and 
many correlative duties, whose 
claims upon us are of a high and 
commanding character. Among 
these, the duty of instructing our 
people, and others whose attention 
may be directed this way, in the 
discriminating principles which we 
have adopted, and by which we are 
known from other professing chris- 
tians around us, holds a distinguish- 
ed place. Consistency demands 
this, for to these principles we stand 
pledged; we have made our vows 
upon them; we owe it in mercy to 
ourselves, for self-preservation, self- 
defence is at once the spontaneous 
impulse and the first law of nature; 
we owe it to the community at large, 
which has been misled in these mat- 
ters; we owe it to the Church of 
our fathers and of our own best 
affections and hopes; to the Church 
of our fathers, nourished by their 
blood, and handed down to us asa 
sacred deposit for our own benefit, 
and that of generations to come, at 
whose altar we serve, and by whose 
bread we live. 

As to the intervals and means to 
be employed in the discharge of 
this duty, there can be no doubt. 
With regard to the former, the 


fire-side circle and the daily inter- 
course of life, at once present them- 
selves; and as to the latter, we can 
be at no loss, having, already fur- 
nished to our hands, so many com- 
pendious and interesting exposi- 
tions of the design, the use and the 
reason, of our religious forms and 
services. Let these occasions be 
constantly employed, let these 
means be freely used, let all be 
done in faith, with strong suppli- 
cations to God for his blessing, and 
then, truly, our labour in the Lord 
shall not prove in vain. But it 
may be replied, that our great ob- 
ject is to persuade men to become 
real Christians, and this point 
attained, it is enough. It is in- 
deed our grand object to bring men 
to salvation by Christ, and this 
great design absorbs and swallows 
up all other considerations. But 
what are the means of effecting this 
object? Are not the helps, and 
employments, and consolations and 
encouragements by the way, about 
which we are treating? It is the 
superior excellence of these, in this 

articular respect, upon which we 
insist, and which it is our duty to 
defend and to explain and enforce. 
The necessity of this, is farther ob- 
vious, from the fact, that no Chris- 
tian denomination can calculate 
upon a permanent state of prospe- 
rity, if it neglect to instruct its 
members in the principles peculiar 
to it as such. 

There is, and ever has been, and 
ever will be, a conflict of opinions 
amongst men, even the best of men, 
on most subjects of interest, and 
especially on those of religion. 
And it is undeniably the common 
interest of all religious communi- 
ties, that their members be ‘‘able 
to give a reason for the faith that is 
in them.” Otherwise they will be 
liable to be wafted about, and 
‘‘tossed to and fro by every wind 
of doctrine; ever learning, and nev- 
er able to come to the knowledge 
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of the truth.” ‘Loving all alike, 
because all are Christians,” as the 
cant phrase has it, they will be apt 
to love none sincerely; and their 
attachment being given to religion 
in the gross, none of the societies 
in which it appears embodied, and 
in specific form, can reckon upon 
their lively attachment and zealous 
support. Now, without such at- 
tachment and support from its mem- 
bers individually, no denomination 
can flourish or become extensively 
useful, or acquire permanence; and 
such affiliation can be received only 
by a just developement of the de- 
tails of the plan of religion adopted, 
and of the reasons by which they 
are supported. ‘This is the more 
necessary with ws, as our mode of 
worship appears, to those who have 
not been accustomed to it, intricate 
and uninteresting. Sublime in- 
deed, and evangelical in the purest 
degree, it presents, nevertheless, 
to those who view it at a distance, 
but an empty form. Let us, then, 
invite them to view it nearer, that 
they may learn, with us, to admire 
and love it. Let us carry into 
every corner its supports and de- 
fences, and with these, the deep- 
toned voice of gospel truth. Am I 
told that these are but ‘‘tithes of 
mint anise and cummin,” and 
that weightier matters demand our 
care and labour? Mint, anise and 
cummin, then, let them remain; 
but withhold them not because they 
are so, in making an offering to the 
Lord. Let them go with the great- 
er and more precious gifts, for such 
is the divine command. ‘*These 
ought ye to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.”” Am 
I reminded here, that in some 
quarters, undue stress has been laid 
upon these points which I am re- 
commending, and a too exclusive 
attention given tothem? ‘This may 
be true; but surely we ought not to 
infer from hence, that they may be 
entirely neglected or are entitled 
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to only a casual attention by oth- 
ers. Human nature, ever erring, 
always tends to extremes—an evil 
to which we are as much exposed 
in religious matters, as in other 
things of less importance. And 
my own opinion is, that if, with 
regard to what my subject contem- 
plates, some have run to one of 
these extremes, others have been 
imminently in danger of running to 
the other. I may, at least, submit 
it to the candour of all concerned, 
whether such is not the fact. (And 
even yourselves, Messrs. Editors, 
with all due submission, might have 
the subject fairly under your official 
consideration. ) 

Our Church, in the pure spirit 
which she breathes, has ever been 
distinguished: by a noble liberality 
of sentiment, as honourable to her- 
self as it is indicative of her close 
alliance with her Divine Head, and 
of her having drank deep of his spi- 
rit. Asserting fearlessly, her own 
convictions of scriptural truth, she 
leaves others to a theirs; and 
however they may differ from her, 
she has no anathema in store for 
them. Still does she expect, at the 
hands of her children, and especi- 
ally of her ministry, that, by a fair 
elucidation of her principles, they 
justify, in the face of the world, 
her claims to orthodoxy and evan- 
gelical purity. And if, in the 
prosecution of this sacred duty, 
that which is the opposite of her 
doctrines, is inferentially condemn- 
ed, as it needs must be, the cir- 
cumstance is incidental, and not of 
our own choosing; and therefore, 
no blame can attach to us in conse- 
quence. In this case, we do but 
impart the ‘*measure” which we 
are content to receive, and do and 
must receive continually, ‘*heaped 
up and running over into our bo- 
soms,’”’ from those who differ from 
us in their religious creed. The 
amount of what I am contending 
for in this paper, would only place 
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us, asa people, in an attitude of 
defence, of self-preservation; and 
this is demanded of us by a sense 
of duty, by our hopes of future in- 
creased prosperity and usefulness 
in the salvation of souls, and by the 
crisis on which we have fallen. It 
may be said—it has often been said, 
that the course which I am here 
recommending, as the path of duty 
to which we, as Episcopalians, are 
called, would excite prejudices and 
renew animosities which might oth- 
erwise sleep and soon become ex- 
tinct. But it isa waking reality, 
and not a vision of sleep that has 
called forth these remarks. They 
are real, substantial, active, op- 

ressive and ruinous evils at which 
_ have aimed. ‘The sleep, the vis- 
ion is with us who imagine that the 
interests of truth can be promoted, 
while its fair features are kept un- 
der veil and shade; with us, who 
trust to a shield for defence which 
we decline to raise, while the wea- 
pons of assault are falling thick 
around and upon us; nay, while we 
writhe under their wounds, and 
bless the hand that smites us. 
Something has indeed been done in 
this matter, but not much—not 
enough. The Tract published by 
order of the Convention held in 
Fredericksburg, has done good— 
has helped to relieve us somewhat 
of the burden ef false charges—the 
Tract of James M. Garnett, Esq. 
has added, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, to the amount; but the circu- 
jation of these papers has been lim- 
ited by their fewness, and besides, 
their bearing is but upon a single 
point, while the objections (I was 
about to say, Messrs. Editors, the 
monster opposed is many-headed, 
but I rin this expression would 
cost me all my labour, though I 
would still prefer this reading) are 
manifold. Let us then go on in 
the work, putting our trust in God, 
and if we have aught among us that 
is worth defending or worth pre- 
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serving, let us declare such to be 
our conviction, by the works which 
we do. 


For the Repertory. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Permit me 
to recommend to your considera- 
tion, a small, but valuable work, 
by the Rev. John Flavel, called, 
‘*A Saint indeed; or the great work 
of a Christian in keeping the heart 
in the several conditions of life.” 
With a sketch of the life of the Au- 
thor. This very useful work, I 
have not seen noticed in any of the 
numerous publications. The Au- 
thor lived in the 17th century, and 
was an eminent pattern of Chris- 
tian meekness and benevolence. . 

The Christian public is very 
much indebted to Mr. Joseph Mar- 
tin, of Richmond, for publishing so 
valuable a work. I have lately 
read it with great satisfaction, and 
would suggest to you, the expedi- 
ency of calling the attention of your 
numerous readers, to its perusal. 


“It shows what keeping the heart 


imports; how it may be kept in 
prosperity, in adversity, from vain 
thoughts in religious duty, in Zi- 
on’s troubles, and many other sea- 
sons of darkness, doubting and suf- 
fering. The enclosed extracts are 
from the latter end of the volume, 
and are sent to you as a specimen 
of the work. I have no doubt but 
that you will think they are worth 
inserting in the Repertory. 

It is my opinion, that if more 
of such works, and less fiction were 
presented to the public, that great 
benefit would be the result. In 
the former, are reality and sub- 
stance; in the latter, mere shadows. 
Instead of following some of our 
romantic (though pious) writers, 
among beautiful gardens of hya- 
cinths and roses, along banks of 
rivers, or climbing to the mountain 
top, we should be led to contem- 
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plate the scene in the garden of 
Gethsemane, follow our suffering 
Saviour to Calvary, and with an 
eye of faith, see the ‘‘pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, and in the midst 
of the street of it, and on either 
side of the river, the tree of life.” 

In the lives of departed saints, the 
infinite love of God to fallen man, 
is fully manifested; the beauties of 
redemption, the regeneration of the 
heart, and the daily operations of 
the renewing and sanctifying spirit 
of God, are clearly and unequivo- 
cally exhibited to our view; the 
comfort wherewith others have been 
comforted, is imparted to us; the 
same trials, conflicts, hopes and 
joys, are felt and experienced; in 
fact, it is like the Christian pre- 
senting his natural face to a glass, 
the same God which worked in them 
works in him; the same love actu- 
ates him to obedience; they enter 
the same strait* gate, and pursue 
that same narrow way, which leads 
to mansions of everlasting happi- 
ness and rest; the presence of God 
in their dying hours, comforts 
them, and they find this beautiful 
text fulfilled:—*‘‘Blessed are the 
dead, which die in the Lord, &c.” 

The exhortations of Flavel to ho- 
ly life, are very strong, yet the on- 
ly dependence for salvation which 
he holds out to perishing sinners, 
is in the blood and merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; that they must 
be born again. Upon this rock he 
built, and his house stood, for it 
was built upon an everlasting foun- 
dation. 

Were Christians to read and 
follow the rules given by this ex- 
cellent man, daily searching the 
Scriptures to see whether those 
things were so, how much brighter 
and lovelier would the gospel ap- 
pear, and how much more inward 


* Ye must be born again. John iil. 7. 
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peace would they daily enjoy?— 
That there is great necessity for 
urging upon professors, in all 
churches, the strict observance of 
these rules, cannot be denied.— 
Would to God there was not; and 
that they would cease to do evil, 
and learn to do well. 

Perhaps a fastidious critic may 
object in some parts to Flavel’s 
style of writing. It is, indeed, a 
little antique, but the pious, hum- 
ble Christian, who is desirous. of 
deriving good from it, will not ob- 
ject to it on this ground. It is 
plain, and perfectly intelligible. 

He says, that ‘*man, by the fall, 
has become a disordered, sinful 
and rebellious creature, contesting 
with and opposing his Makers; as 
the first cause, by self-dependence; 
as the chiefest good, by self-love; as 
the highest Lord, by self-will; as 
the last end, by self-seekings and 
so all his acts are disordered and 
irregular. But by regeneration, 
this disordered soul is set right 
agains sanctification being the rec- 
tifying and due framing, or, as the 
Scripture phrases it, the renovation 
of the soul after the image of God 
(Eph. iv. 24,); in which se/f-depend- 
ence is removed by faith; self-love 
by. the love of God; self-will, by 
subjection and obedience to the 
will of God; and self-seeking, by 
self-denial; the darkened under- 
standing is illuminated (Eph. i. 
18.) the refractory will sweetly 
subdued (Psal. xix. 3.); the rebel- 
lious appetite or concupiscence 
gradually conquered, (Rom. vi. 7.) 
And thus the soul, which sin had 
universally depraved, is again by 
grace restored and rectified.” 

Were you to read the work, you 
would, I think, be convinced that 
I have not said too much in praise 
of it. Wishing that it may have a 
general circulation, 

I remain Your’s, 
Eriscoprus. 
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EXTRACTS FROM FLAVEL. 
A Double Table, 


Containing in the first, the sins 
most incident to the members of 
Churches, plainly forbidden in the 
word, and for which God sets marks 
of displeasure on them. 

In the second, the duties enjoin- 
ed on them in the Scriptures, in the 
conscientious discharge whereof, 
they receive signal fruits of his 
favour. ° 

FIRST TABLE. 

Sin Ist. The first and more gen- 
eral sin of Church members, is a de- 
fect in their care and circumspec- 
tion to prevent all just offences to 
them that are without; forbidden, 
Col. iv. 6.—Walk in wisdom to- 
wards them which are without. Bya 
careless disregard of this rule, we 
harden the wicked in their sins, bring 
guilt upon ourselves, and reproach 
upon the name and ways of God. 

Sin 2d. Is perhaps not so appli- 
cable to christians in this country, 
as it relates to neglect of civil call. 
ings. 

Sin 3d. The third sin is tale- 
bearing, and revealing the secrets 
of families and persons; whence 
many strifes arise, to the cooling 
and quenching of mutual love; ex- 
pressly forbidden, Lev. xix. 6.— 
Thou shalt not go up and down as 
a tale-bearer among the people. 
And ist. Timothy v. 13.—WNot 
only idle, but tattlers also and busy 
bodies, speaking things which they 
ought not. 

Sin 4th. The fourth sin is an easy 
credulity of private whispers, and 
rash censures thereupon; this we 
ought not to do against the meanest 
member. 2d. Cor. xii. 20.—Lest 
there be debates, envyings, wraths, 
strifes, §c. §c. Much less against 
church officers. Ist. ‘Timothy v. 
19.— Against an elder receive not 
an accusation but before two or three 
witnesses. Thisstrikes at the bond 
of peace. 
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Sin 5th. The fifth sin is their 
neglect of God’s ordinances upon 
slight diversions, when they are 
neither disabled by works of neces- 
sity nor mercy; contrary to Heb. x. 
25.—Not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together as the manner 
vA some is. Trivial occasions should 

ivert no christian from attending 
upon*God’s ordinances. 

Sin 6th. The sixth sin is a defect 
in zeal for God’s ordinances, man- 
ifest in their dilatory attendance; 
contrary to Psalms cxxii. 1.—/ was 
glad when they said unto me, let us 
go into the house of the Lord. And 
unsuitable to their first practice, 
Gal. iv. 15.—Where is then the 
blessedness? &c. 

Sin 7th. The seventh sin is irre- 
verence, and want of seriousness 
under ordinances; contrary to 
Psalms lxxxix. 7.—God is greatly 
to be feared in the assembly of the 
Saints; and to be had in reverence 
of all that are round about him. 
And this is manifest in*vain attires 
ist. Cor. xi. 10.—TZhe woman 
ought to have power on her head, 
because of the angels. And unseem- 
ly postures and gestures. Eccl. 
v. 1.—Keep thy foot, when thou 
goest to the house of God; and be 
more ready to hear, than to give the 
sacrifice of fools. 

Sin 8th. The eighth sin reprova- 
ble in them, is, the neglect of giv- 
ing and taking due reproofs from 
each other; contrary to Lev. xix. 
17.—Thou shalt in any wise rebuke 
thy neighbour, and not suffer sin 
upon him. And Christ’s own rule, 
Matthew xviii. 15.—Go and tell his 
fault between thee and him alone. 
And so for taking reproof, see Psalm 
cxli. 5.—J let the righteous smite 
me, &C. 

Sin 9th. The ninth sin is, mutu- 
al strifes and animosities, not sea- 
sonably and prudently composed 


among themselves, but scandalous- 
ly exposed to the view of the world; 
contrary to the Apostle’s rule. 1st. 
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Cor. vi. 5. 6.—J/s there not a wise 
man among you, §c. But brother 
goeth to law with brother, and that 
before the unbelievers? Now there- 
fore, there is utterly a fault among 
Ou. 
Sin 10th. The tenth sin is, the 
rivateness of their spirits, center- 
ing too much in their own concerns; 
expressly condemned Phil. ii. 21. 
— All seek their own, not the things 
that are Jesus Christ’s. And con- 
trary to scripture example, 2d. Cor. 
xi- 29.—Who is weak and I am not 
weak? who is offended, and I burn 
not? 


SECOND TABLE. 

Duty ist. Their first duty is, to 
be often together in acts of Chris- 
tian communion Mal. iii. 16.—Such 
meetings conduce much to mutual 
edification. 

Duty 2d. To follow and back the 
great design of the gospel in the 
world, and therein assist the public 
ministry by their prudent and pri- 
vate helping on the conversion of 
the carnal and careless world, Phil. 
iv. 3.—Rom. xv. 30. 

Duty 3d. Is humble condescen- 
sion to the infirmities of their wea- 
ker brethren, and denying them- 
selves in what they can, without 
sin, that they give them no offence. 
Rom. xv. 1. 2. 

Duty 4th. Is to be exceeding ten- 
der of the Church’s unity, both in 
judgment, love, and practice; avoid- 
ing (as much as may be, and as far 
as the gospel rule allows) all calls 
and occasions of divisions and sepa- 
ration. —Rom. xvi. 17. Phil. ii. 1. 2. 

Duty 5th. Is a respectful car- 
riage towards the poorest Christian, 
and to have higher esteem of others 
than themselves. External things 
make no difference with Christ.— 
Rom. xvi. 10.—Gal. iii. 28. 

Duty 6th. Is nteekly to receive 
reproofs from each other for sins, 
especially when the matter is just, 
and the manner of delivering it re- 
gular.—-Psalm exli. 5. 
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Duty 7th. Is to communicate 
their spiritual stock of gifts, graces 
and experiences to all the brethren, 
not including some, and excluding 
many others (to whom it is as due, 
and who have more need) from the 
benefit thereof.—-1st. Peter, iv. 10. 
—ist. Timothy, v. 21. 

Duty 8th. Is cheerfully to com- 
municate their outward good things 
for the relief of their brethren.— 
Heb. xiii. 16.—And to make com- 
fortable provision for their minis- 
ters.—-Ist. Cor. ix. 14. 

Duty 9th. Is not only to relieve 
the distressed members of Christ, 
but to seek out, and visit them, to 
know their spiritual and temporal 
wants, in order to a full discharge 
of that duty. —James i. 27. 

Duty 10th. Is to Ee charitable 
constructions upon doubtful words 
and actions; and if either willadmit 
a double sense, always to take it in 
the fairest, according to the law of 
charity.—I1st. Cor. xiii. 7.—-And 
such a charity will defend and 
maintain church peace and unity. * 


SIX BENEFITS IN WALKING BY 
THESE RULES. 

Benefit Ist. Strict and heedful 
attendance to these rules, will put 
a lustre upon religion before the 
world, and make it glorious in the 
eyes of such as now despise it. Ti- 
tus, ii. 10.—Adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all things. 

Benefit 2d. This will allure and 
win sinners over to Christ, and 
wonderfully prosper and further the 
design of the Gospel. —Phil. ti. 15 
16. 

Benefit Sd. This will effectually 
stop the mouths of all detracting 
aid blaspheming enemies of reli- 
gion.—Ist. Peter, 1. 15. 


“When the above duties are read, 
the reader should have the Bible, to 
refer to the passages, corresponding 
with the chapters and verses named above. 

Lhave omitted copying the passages, 
fearing they would take up too much 
room in the Repertory. 


New Sexes, Vor. II.+---No. 5—97. 
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210) A Thought on human Mortality. 


Benefit 4th. This will eminently 
glorify God, which is the ultimate 
end of our being.—Matthew, v. 
16. 

Benefit 5th. This will. fill the 
people of God (by way of evidence) 
with much inward peace.—Gal. vi. 
16. 

Benefit 6th. This will secure the 
presence of God with, and among 
us; whence results both the efficacy 
of ordinances, and the stability and 
glory of the churches; for Christ 
walks among the golden candle- 
sticks, and threatens the churches, 
in case of defection from gospel 
rules, fo remove the candlestick 
out of his place, except they repent. 
Rev. ii. 1. 5. 


For the Repertory. 
ASSURANCE. 


This is a term susceptible of a 
great variety of meanings. Even 
when employed by Christians, the 
sense in which it is understood, 
seems to vary according to the pe- 
culiar notions of those who use it; 
and often, I apprehend, the per- 
sons with whom it is most familiar 
in conversation, would find no lit- 
tle difficulty in assigning to it, any 
definite, intelligible sense. With 
one, religious assurance is feeling— 
some pleasurable sensation of the 
mind, more or less transient—an 
impulse—a tumult or its calm.— 
With another, it is the recollection 
of some text of Scripture supposed 
to be applicable to his case; while 
a third reduces it to his settled con- 
viction, that he is in Christ a new 
creature, and reconciled to God by 
the blood of the Redeemer. But 
these things, whether impulses, 
suggestions, sensations or convic- 
tions, have all their appropriate 
names well enough understood. 

But assurance still remains. It 
is the testimony of God by Jesus 
Christ, that ‘‘to them that believe 
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and obey the Gospel, there is no 
condemnation.” Look then to your 
witness, penitent, believing one! 
It is God, who is true, and cannot 
lie, and who will not leave you to 
be the subject of delusion, if you 
are true to yourself. Look to your 
witness, and receive his testimony, 
and take the consolation of it. 
Would you know yourself as a 
child of God, ‘‘regenerate and born 
anew of water and the Holy 
Ghost,”? look to the fruits. Re- 
pair to your holy and unerring 
standard, and by ae agreement 
or conformity with the rule, let 
your peace and hope be graduated. 
Rest your joy upon your assurance, 
and not your assurance upon your 
joy. The latter is ever fluctuating, 
and dependant, perhaps, more than 
you are apt to imagine, upon con- 
stitutional temperament and the 
outward circumstances of life; 
whereas, the former never varies, 
but is stable as the truth, nay, the 
very throne of God himself. Place 
then, your confidence here on the 
Word of the Most High; be this 
your assurance, and you shall find 
that often, when your spirits fal- 
ter, your faith will be strong, and 
your hope unshaken. And even in 
your hours of deepest, saddest de- 
jection, your exclamation shall be, 
not as with many, ‘‘my soul is cast 
down, because God has forsaken 
me;”? but as with one of old, **Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul, and 
why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God; for I shall yet 
praise him for the help of his coun- 
tenance.” 


For the Repertory. 
A THOUGHT ON HUMAN MORTAL- 
ITY. 

It is the uncertainty of human 
life, that sets the seal of vanity up- 
on all sublunary objects. We may 
form plans to accumulate wealth; 
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we may enter the popular chase af- 
ter pleasure, or rush on in pursuit 
of the chaplet of military glory— 
yea, we may fancy ourselves to 
have actually reached the highest 
point of our anticipations; yet when 
we trace the hand-writing of death 
on our walls, our spirits die within 
us, and the melancholy confession 
is extorted from us, ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.”” ‘The wide 
difference there is between human 
calculations and attainments, is 
continually demonstrating the truth, 
that no reliance can be safely pla- 
ced on the objects of time, and that 
every anticipation of earthly pleas- 
ure, is closely followed by a chil- 
ling uncertainty in regard to its 
gratification. But with how much 
greater force is this conviction 
brought home to our consciences, 
by the awful consideration, that 
though the object we are in pursuit 
of, may be obtained, we shall soon 
be deprived of it by the certain 
termination of our mortal exist- 
ence! 

You that are young, who are 
standing on the shore of life’s_nar- 
row stream, and watching the rapid 
motion of its current, with hearts 
fluttering as gaily as the leaves of 
spring—what better direction can 
be given you, than to keep constant- 
ly in view, the certain and speedy 
termination of your voyage. While 
we behold you looking forward to 
some bright scenes of happiness, 
over which,.as you vainly imagine, 
no cloud shall pass, and entering 
upon a new and untried path, 
without any experience in the de- 
ception of external objects, and the 
deceitfulness of fancy; how can we 
do less than to administer a saluta- 
ry caution, and warn you against 
that visionary being, earthly pleas- 
ure, which allures to disappoint 
and destroy? Your hearts are now 
elated with expectations of coming 
bliss. Many a fairy scene is float- 
ing before your eyes. The bow of 
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hope is spanning many a green field 
and flowery lawn. But let not 
anxiety for the future unfit you for 
what may be already possessed. 
Let not your vehement thirst for 
happiness make you miserable. Do 
not pursue a phantom which will 
forever elude your grasp, and over- 
look the gold which glitters at your 
feet. Many an unhappy youth 
has run into the snares of death, 
when least aware of them. Watch, 
therefore, unto prayer, and be rea- 
dy for the coming of the Son of 
Man, lest he come as a thief in the 
night, and disappoint your hopes, 
not only of present, but also of fu- 
ture and eternal happiness. 

And you who have arrived at the 
middle point of life, whose feet are 
still in the chase of vanity, and 
whose hearts are still taking 
thought for the morrow, permit us to 
ask you, if you have duly consider- 
ed where all your schemes of world- 
ly ambition will ultimately termi- 
nate? 

What is it that continually urges 
you on to multiply your desires, 
to increase your wishes, and to 
lengthen out your anticipations of 
sublunary pleasures, against the 
clearest convictions of your con- 
sciences, as to what will be the in- 
evitable consequence? Whatis it, 
that forces you to endure, not only 
the misery which is generally at- 
tendant on the cherishing of such 
appetites, and the anxiety derived 
from the uncertainty of their ever 
being gratified, but also the con- 
stant fear of death, which you know 
will, sooner or later, blast your 
prospects forever? Have you nev- 
er seen a family, who once were 
basking in the sunshine of prosper- 
ity, and whose faces beamed with 
joy, on a sudden shrouded in a fu- 
nereal gloom, and called to shed the 
tear of sympathy over the grave of 
him they loved to call their friend 
and father? Trust not to earth. 
It is, at best, a broken reed. In 
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all your scenes of pleasure, mirth 
or conviviality, remember, that the 
sword of death is suspended over 
you by a single hair. How can you 
desire to be rich, so long as you 
know that riches may take wings 
and leave you, or that you may be 
called to leave them? How can 
ou desire to be crowned with the 
aurel of honour, so long as you 
know that honour is precarious, 
and cannot, if obtained, be carried 
beyond the grave? We entreat 
you, then, to seek for that crown 
of glory which shall never fade 
away. 

And you, who are on the verge 
which separates time from eternity ! 
Through what varied scenes you 
have passed, we know not. Wheth- 
er your worldly wishes have been 

ratified or disappointed, it is not 
important. In either case, we are 
persuaded, that you are prepared 
to say, there is no real happiness 
on earth; and that the satisfaction 
which you have found in looking 
pasa to some distant period of 
enjoyment, or to some joyful hour 
of prosperity, has resulted in dis- 
gust? Do you still cling to earth, 
or have you a hope which death can- 
not destroy? hat is your de- 
cision? ‘Time is on the wing, and 
will not allow you to prenene 
The next step you take may lodge 
you in the grave. Look down 
from the precipice on which you 
stand, and behold the billows of 
eternity as they roll beneath you. 
Then cast your eye back upon this 
earth and all its possessions—and 
answer— What is your decision? 


For the Repertory. 
TO PARENTS. 


Messrs. Epirors.—It is strange 
that any who have given even a 
slight attention to the subject, 
should have formed light notions of 
the corruptions of human nature 
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in its unrenewed state. Yet such 
is the fact, and this too with the sad 
details of Scripture History before 
them, exposing its foulness in the 
living monuments of God’s patience 
and the irreclaimable victims of his 
wrath; and under the dictates of the 
Divine Spirit, too positive to be de- 
nied except by bold presumption, 
and too clear to be misunderstood 
but by gross and willing misappre- 
hension. Among the first pe to- 
kens of such depravity, we have 
remarked, with heart felt sorrow, 
the instinctive repugnance which 
children early manifest to religious 
duty, and this especially when they 
are exposed to the observation of 
those around them. This repug- 
nance can be resolved into nothing 
less than a feeling of shame for a 
duty which God requires of them, 
and a native aversion to the first 
feeble efforts they are required to 
make in his service. We see them 
happy, and even proud to fulfil 
the wishes of their friends and su- 
periors; and the more spectators of 
their active exertions, the more 
pleased and animated are they in 
their undertaking. But the very 
moment you change the character 
of the work, giving it a religious 
turn; the very moment you make it 
regard God, their heavenly friend, 
and the salvation of their immortal 
souls, they become diffident, hesi- 
tate, are ashamed. What is here 
stated, may not be true of all chil- 
dren; but my own observation and 
experience have taught me that it 
is, of the great majority, and sufli- 
ciently so of all to establish it, asa 
general rule. 

The cure—where can this be 
sought effectually, but in the aids 
of that almighty grace, without 
which we are all alike, both young 
and old, utterly impotent to any 
one good thought, word or deed. 
Our « must come from God. 
Kind admonitions and just repre- 
sentations of the character of sin, 
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communicated in plain language, 
and with affectionate demonstra- 
tions of the interest you take in the 
salvation of their souls, and earnest 
prayers to God for his blessing on 
your labours, will not be without 
effect. The evil will thus be check- 
ed at least, if not eradicated in its 
buds or, in any event, you will en- 
joy the consolation of having done 
your own duty, and of being thus 
far guiltless of the blood of your 
own offspring. 


Ss 


For the Repertory. 
EXEGESIS. 


‘voy aptoy nuov tov ertrovoroy Sos 
naw onmepov. ?? Matt. vi. 11. 

‘*eov aptoy nuav tov extvovorov SidSov 
nuw to xad nuspav.”? Luke xi. 3. 

Wahl, one of the most approv- 
ed lexicographers, says, the best 
commentators supposed the word 
envovovoy | which is not found in an 
of the ancient classic Greek wri- 
ters, and which Origin says, was 
coined by the Apostles] to be de- 
rived from exc and ovow substance, 
being; and that it is intended to sig- 
nify, that which will support life; 
i. e. by implication sufficient, neces- 
sary, Sc. The translation of the 
passage in Matthew would be, then, 
give us to-day our necessary bread; 
and thatin Luke, give us daily our 
necessary bread; or, supply daily our 
bodily wants. Bread, here, mean- 
ing all those things needful for the 
support and comfort of the body. 

Others think it derived from 
exetut, Lo come, to succeed, and sup- 
pose it refers to the succession of 
days, i. e. daily. It would then 
be in Matthew, give us to-day our 
daily dread; and in Luke, give us 
daily, (or day by day,) our daily 
bread. 

These phrases, if we were not ac- 
customed to them in our English 
translation, and even now, if we 
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reflect upon them, run very harsh- 
ly, at least; and besides, the adjec- 
tive from exseoue should be, not exc- 
ovsroc, but exvovoowos. ;, 

There seems to bea similar word 
also coined by the LXX, as it 
appears only in their writings, 
and those of the New Testament; 
it is mepsovowos, (from zepe beyond, 
and OVOLOS, being.) 

The former of these interpola- 
tions, is favoured by the Greek 
Fathers and commentators, Chry- 
sostom and Theophylact. The 
first of whom explains aprov excovovoy 
to mean, that which is convenient 
to our sustenance, for the daily sup- 
port of life, and Suidas interprets 
it, fit for our sustenance or being. 
These opinions, with what is said 
above, seem to fix its true meaning 
to be, that which is sufficient for 
one’s support—convenient for one’s 
subsistence—competent. ‘The Vul- 
gate translates aprov exoverov, by pa- 
nem supersubstantialem, which the 
Rhemish translators following, have 
rendered seper-substantial bread, 
making it to refer to the bread used 
in the Lord’s Supper, and which 
they suppose is transformed by the 
act of consecration. But to au- 
thorize this translation, it should 
have been, aprov vxspovocov, which 
is a regular Greek word, belonging 
to the fanguage, and meaning sw- 
persubstantialem. If this had been 
the Apostle’s idea, therefore, in 
recording the prayer, he would 
hardly have passed by this word so 
exactly suiting his purpose, and 
coined one to mean the same thing. 
No less idle is another Romish no- 
tion in regard to the import of 
these words. We mean the attempt 
they make to prove themselves au- 
thorized and indeed enjoined by 
these words of our Lord, to cele- 
brate the Eucharist daily. For it 
will be remembered, that it was 
long after the giving of this prayer, 
that the ordinance was established. 

To show that the wants of the 
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214 An Extract from Irenceus’s 


body were particularly intended, 
let it be farther remarked, that at 
the time our Lord gave this prayer 
to his disciples, he had been con- 
versing with them on the subject 
of prayer, and cautioning them 
against such as were faulty and 
incomplete. He knew all their 
wants, of both body and soul, and 
must have comprised them in the 
model he gave them; other parts of 
it sufficiently provide for their 
spiritual wants, and there is none 
beside this that could refer to their 
bodily. L. 


For the Repertory. 


An Extract from Irenxus’s ‘Five 
Books against Hereticks.”’ 


St. Irenzus wrote in the second 
century, and was, according, to St. 
Hieronymus, the pupil of Papias 
and Polycarp, both of whom were 
disciples of St. John.  Irenzus 
was bishop of Lyons, and his § ‘five 
books against Hereticks” are con- 
sidered among the most valuable 
remnants of antiquity. The edi- 
tion from which this extract is taken 
is dated ‘‘Basileae, ex oflicina 
Episcopiana, mpLxx1, Mense Mar- 
tio.”? It is easy to assert ‘the fa- 
thers say this, or the fathers say 
that,”? but if we take their own 
words, we can tell what they do 
say: ‘The extract which is here 
given, is from the third chapter of 
the third book. 

‘*That the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles was universally made public 
in the church, it is in the power of 
all who are willing to hear the truth, 
to ascertain: and we can enumerate 
those who were by the Apostles, 
ordained bishops in the churches, 
and their successors down to our 
time, (1*) and these neither taught 
nor knew of any thing like what is 
madly asserted by these men. 


* See the observations. 
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For if the Apostles had been ac- 
quainted with any hidden mysteries 
which they secretly and apart from 
others, communicated to the ‘‘per- 
fect,”” they would certainly have 
made them known to those to whom 
they committed the churches; for 
they desired those whom they left 
their successors, delivering to them 
their own station of power (2) (lo- 
cum magisterii), to be particularly 
well instructed, and in every par- 
ticular, blameless, because from the 
proper conduct of those, the great- 
est good would result, but from 
their fall, the greatest evil. But since 
in a treatise like this, it would be te- 
dious to enumerate the successions 
in all the churches, we shall select 
the large, ancient, and universally 
known church of Rome, (3) found- 
ed and built up by the two most 
glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
and by showing the doctrine which 
this church has received from the 
Apostles, and the faith which was 
published to men, and handed by a 
succession of bishops, down to our 
time, we shall be able to confound 
those who through vain conceit, or 
perverse blindness, form a belief 
opposed to the truth: For to this 
church, on account of its com- 
manding prominence, (potentiorem 
principalitatem,) it is necessary 
that every church should refer; that 
is, the faithful every where should 
refer to the church in which the tra- 
dition from Apostles has beerpre- 
served by the faithful every where. * 
The blessed Apostles, then, estab- 
lishing and building up the church, 
delivered to Linus the charge of 
governing it: (4) of this Linus, Paul 
makes mention in his epistles to 
Timothy, (2 Tim. iv. 21,) to him 
succeeded Anacletus, after him, in 


* Ad hanc enim ecclesiam propter po- 
tentiorem principalitatem, necesse est 
omnem convenire ecclesiam: hoc est, eos 
qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper 
ab his qui sunt undique conservata est ea 
que est ab Apostolis traditio. 
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the third place from the Apostles, 
Clement was chosen to the Episco- 
pate, (5) who both saw the Apos- 
tles themselves, and conversed with 
them, when he yet had their preach- 
ing sounding in his ears, and their 
tradition before hiseyes. Nor was 
he the only one, for there were still 
surviving, many who were taught by 
the Apostles. Under this Clement, a 
dissention of some magnitude arose 
among the brethren at Corinth, the 
church at Rome wrote very power- 
ful letters to the Corinthians, re- 
storing them to peace, repairing 
their faith, announcing the tradi- 
tion recently received from the 
Apostles, declaring that there is 
one omnipotent God, maker of 
Heaven and earth. * * * * * * 
To this Clement, succeeded Eu- 
aristus, and to Euaristus, Alexan- 
der, and next, Sixtus was ordained 
the sixth from the Apostles, and by 
him Telesphorus, who also glori 
ously suffered martyrdom, next 
Hyginus, next Pius, after whom 
Anicetus, after Soter, who succeed- 
ed Anicetus, Eleutherius, who now 
has the episcopate, being the twelfth 
in succession from the Apostles. 
By this order and _ succession, 
the tradition and preaching of the 
truth, which is from the Apostles 
in the church, has come down to 
us. This is ample proof that there 
is one and the same quickning faith, 
which being left by the Apostles in 
the church, has been faithfully pre- 
served and transmitted to the pre- 
sent time. (6) And Polycarp also, 
who not only was taught by the 
Apostles, and was intimate with 
many of those who saw our Lord, 
but was ordained by the Apostles, 
bishop of the church in Asia, which 
is at Smyrna, and whom we have 
seen in the early part of our life, 
for he held out a long time, and in 
a good old age, most we and 
nobly suffered i eal- 
ways taught what he had learned 
from the Apostles, and what alone 


‘‘Five Books against Hereticks.” 
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is true. And to these thingsall the 
churches of Asia give testimony, 
and all the [Bishops] who till the 
present time have succeeded Poly- 
carp, who is a witness of much 
greater credibility than Valentine, 
and Marcion, and others of per- 
verted principles. For he is the 
one who during the episcopate of 
Anicetus, coming to the city of 
Rome, converted many of the here- 
ticks, of whom we have spoken, 
in the church, announcing that he 
had learned of the Apostles, (7) this 
one and only truth which he de- 
livered to the church.” 


Observations on the foregoing ex- 
tract. 

Many truths in relation to the 
history of the church are deducible 
from this short extract, although the 

rincipal design of Irenzeus was to 
confute the followers of Valentine, 
who were introducing strange doc- 
trines into the church, and when 
they could not support them by 
Scripture, pretended to have re- 
ceived them from the Apostles, 
through some favoured few, who 
had been selected from the whole 
world, as the only trusty deposi- 
taries of these unwritten secret 
mysteries. 

(1.) The distance of time from 
Irenzsus back to the Apostles, was 
so short, and the number of bishops 
who succeeded to the authority of 
the Apostles was so small, that they 
could all be counted up by name in 
regular succession from the Apos- 
tles. 

(2.) The power exercised by the 
Apostles over the church, did not 
die with them, but they left succes- 
sors behind them, to whom they de- 
livered the same authority in the 
church which they had themselves 
enjoyed, swum tpsorum locum ma- 

isterit. 

(3.) As Rome was the seat of 
government, and the great resort 
for persons from all parts of the 
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empire, it was’ naturally to be ex- 
ected that here would first be col- 
ected all the facts in relation to 
the church. 

The Epistles which form a part 
of the New Testament were scat- 
tered throughout the nations among 
the Colossians, the Corinthians, the 
Galatians, the Philippians, the He- 
brews, and elsewhere, but neither 
at Colosse nor Phillippi, nor at any 
other place, might we expect to 
find them collected, sooner than at 
the great emporium of the nations, 
Rome. Hence it was the most na- 
tural course that things could take, 
that after James was put to death 
at Jerusalem, and the brethren dis- 
persed, the church at Rome would 
be the most conspicuous, as it pos- 
sessed every advantage enjoyed in 
common by the churches, with the 
additional one of being at the seat 
of government, which fact would of 
itself, make its proceedings more 
generally known;‘consequently this 
church, which was like a city set 
on a hill, could be adduced as an 
example with more propriety than 
some obscure church in a remote 
corner, of which but little was 
known. 

Here it is worthy to be observed, 
that Irenzeus speaks of the church 
of Rome as one of the tany 
churches in the world which might 
have been brought forward, if the 
enumeration had not been tedious; 
he does in fact, afterwards appeal 
to the church at Smyrna, (6) with 
the professed design of strengthen- 
ing his argument, by adducing the 
example of two churches instead of 
one. 

In short, if Irenzus had con- 
sidered Rome as the Church, the 
universal church, the church having 
supreme authority, he would have 
said nothing of Smyrna or any other 
place, but have appealed directly 
to Rome; not for an example, as in 
this case, but for an authoritative 
decision, which would have admit- 


ted of no further argument, but at 
once, put an end to the matter. 

(4.) Although the Apostles es- 
tablished a church at Rome, as they 
did at other places, no one Apostle 
was styled bishop of Rome, or 
could be called by that title with 
more propriety than Paul could be 
called bishop of Corinth, or Co- 
losse, or Galatia, or even Rome. 

Linus was, properly speaking, 
the first bishop of Rome, because 
he was the first who made that city 
and its dependencies, the whole 
sphere of his ministry. Clement 
is not said to be the third from 
Paul or from Peter, but from the 
Apostles: if any one Apostle, for 
instance, Peter, had been bishop of 
Rome, as Clement was bishop, then 
Clement would have been men- 
tioned by Irenzeus, as the third 
from Peter, and not the third from 
the Apostles. 

This style of expression was not 
used inadvertently by Irenzus, 
for the same expression he has ap- 
plied with apparent design to Sex- 
tus and Eleutherius; the one was 
the sixth from the Apostles, the 
other the twelfth from the Apostles. 
From this passage of Irenzus, it is 
natural to infer that the prominence 
of the church of Rome was not in 
consequence of its having a bishop, 
who was the only regular successor 
of St. Peter, and St. Peter had au- 
thority over all the Apostles, and 
over the whole world, even at the 
time St. Paul withstood him to the 
face, because he was to be blamed. 

Hence it appears, comparing this 
with what is recorded of the Apos- 
tles in Acts xv. 2, 13: xi. 18: xii. 
17: Gal. ii. 9, 12, that Jerusalem 
was at first, the centre of the Apos- 
tles’ operations: here James _pre- 
sided ina kind of council, to which 
were referred the difficult ques- 
tions which arose in the Church. 
Beginning at Jerusalem, the A- 
postles diverged in different direc- 
tions, sometimes however, meeting, 
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and sometimes crossing each other’s 
path, in the discharge of their mis- 
sionary duty of fully preaching the 
Gospel. 3 

(5.) There was this difference be- 
tween the Apostles and those who 
succeeded them. In consequence 
of the smallness of their numbers, 
the Apostles exercised their minis- 
try over a larger extent of country, 
as Peter among those of the circum- 
cision, and Paul among the gen- 
tiles, or more properly they were 
bishops at large, not confining 
themselves to any definite limits: 
their successors presided over some 
particular city or country. It was 
doubtless to remove all occasions 
of dissatisfaction, from one bishop’s 
thinking that another was intruding 
into his sphere, and also to secure 
to different countries, the privileges 
of Christianity, that those whom 
the Apostles left their successors, 
were restricted in the sphere of 
their Jabours, though not in their 
authority. Thus Polycarp was the 
bishop of Smyrna, and Linus of 
Rome, and so of the others, each 
with full episcopal authority in his 
own sphere. 

If any one is disposed to think that 
all the ministers whom the Apostles 
left in the church, were of equal au- 
thority, he must think that the 
church, till the days of Irenzus, 
had been poorly supplied with teach- 
ers, if all throughout the world, 
‘toto mundo,”’ could be numbered 
up in regular succession. 

He must also think the church of 
Rome was very unfortunate in hav- 
ing but one minister to officiate in 
it, when it was now become so 
prominent as to be considered the 
principal church in the world. 

He must think it too. somewhat 
singular, that Rome, after the num- 
ber of converts was greatly multi- 
plied, should have but one minis- 
ter, when Ephesus, almost at the 
commencement of Christianity, had 
many.—(Acts. xx. 28.) 
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The truth is, that though there 
was but one bishop at Rome, in the 
sense in which the word was used, 
when its meaning became definite- 
ly fixed, yet there were many el- 

ers, or presbyters, or overseers, 
like those who came to Paul from 
Ephesus. 

(7) To one who thinks the bish- 
op or church of Rome the authori- 
tative expounder of the christian 
doctrines, Polycarp must appear 
rather out of his place, coming a 
Smyrna to convert hereticks, even 
in the church of Rome, by teaching 
them what were the doctrines of 
the Apostles. 

Polycarp knew, as Irenzus knew, 
and all may know, that at this pe- 
riod in the church, there was epis- 
copacy, but no papacy, 

Hooxer. 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVEB- 
ON RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 
(Concluded from p. 173.) 


I send you the remainder of Dr. 
Beecher’s remarks on what are 
called the religious revivals in some 
of the states of America. Some 
expressions might be altered with 
advantage; but, as a whole, the 
paper seems calculated to be of 
great service on both sides of the 
Atlantic. G. 





IX. My next objection is to 
coarse, blunt, and vulgar expres- 
sions. —These, if indulged by good 
men, indicate, or infallibly produce, 
the want of that delicacy of feeling, 
which next to conscience and piety, 
is our greatest safeguard against 
impropriety; and, when coupied with 
religion, adorns the doctrine of God 
our Saviour: and though some per- 
sons may not be offended, there are 
always in every assembly, others that 
will be; and though some souls ma 
not be injured by it, why should it 
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be indulged, when these might be as 
much benefited by other language, 
while many may be offended, and 
perhaps destroyed, by it? Say not, 
it is their own fault; for though it 
may be that they ought not to have 
been so offended as to have rejected 
the truth, yet if we, knowing the 
liability of men to be thus offended 
and injured, proceed wilfully to 
create the offence, the woe may be- 
long to them by whom the offence 
cometh, as really as to those who 
are criminally offended. My own 
observation has taught me that there 
is a critical state of the mind, in the 
experience of almost every sinner, 
when small causes may turn the 
scale the wrong way, and even if 
a minister, careless of his language 
or conduct in dealing with men, 
shall save many, the day of judg- 
ment may disclose the appailing 
fact that he was the means of de- 
stroying more souls than he saved. 
‘And. besides all this, human nature 
needs elevation and refinement; it 
is of itself prone enough to sink down 
to coarseness and indelicacy: and 
the evil must be immense, of send- 
ing religion, the great purifier of 
man, through the nation in a style 
which will be calculated to increase 
the obtuseness of feeling, and the 
roughness of civilized intercourse. 
Let grossness characterize the 
church, and refinement the world, 
and you throw a large portion of 
mankind into hopeless opposition 
to the Gospel. 
X. A harsh and severe mode of 
addressing sinners. —- Whatever lan- 
uage a man uses, it tends to beget 
in him the style of feeling of which 
itis characteristic. Ifan awakened 
sinner, to conceal his impression, 
shall affect lightness of language 
and manner, he wiil soon become 
what he affects to be, a careless 
sinner. On this principle, in my 


judgment, no minister can adopt a 
severe, harsh, and censorious man 
ner with sinners, and not become 
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to some extent in spirit what. he 
seems to bein language. We must, 
at times, use the language of seve- 
rity and terror; but if this becomes 
the unvarying or common mode, 
the effect will be unhappy. Nor 
can the language of denunciation 
and threatning, such as ‘cursed,’ 
shell,’ ‘damnation,’ and the like, be 
made frequent and familiar in the 
pulpit, without bringing up the as- 
sociation of similar language, from 
profane lips, in far different places; 
or without producing, if not as 
much, yet some degree of the evil 
influence of profane swearing. In 
the time of Davenport, they used 
to address men from the pulpit 
as ‘*‘cursed sinners,”’ and talked 
about their being “damned to hell;” 
which made some people wonder 
what caused ministers to swear 
so. 
XI. Talking of ‘‘a new era in re- 
vivals,”’ “reformers,” “reformation 
being always opposed even by good 
men.” Such ideas, cherished, bring 
to the evil and deceitful heart of 
man no small danger, and have 
ruined many: for though multitudes 
have thought they were raised up 
to be reformers in the church, but 
a small number of men have been 
in reality such: and as to opposition 
from good men, the facts generally 
have been the other way. The 
opponents of Luther and Calvin 
were not pious men, but the legions 
of Antichrist: and so long as none 
but enemies lifted the lance against 
them, the Reformation advanced; 
but from the time the Reformers 
began to lift it one against the 
other, itstopped. The chief oppo- 
nents of Whitfield in England were 
the hierarchy; and in this country, 
the cold-hearted Arminians and for- 
mal Calvinists. But the ministers 
who held those doctrines and main- 
tained those views of revivals 
which now pervade New England 
and the West, were his most ardent 
friends: and there is no instance 
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upon record, of a great Evangelical 
reformation which was opposed 
strenuously by the best of men, and 
carried sword in hand by denouncing 
and breaking down the most active, 
experienced, and successful minis- 
ters of Christ and members of his 
church. Whitfield and the Ten- 
nants strengthened the hands of 
good ministers, and were terrible 
on to the Arminian and lukewarm: 
and while their counsels prevailed, 
the revivals went on. It was reserv- 
ed for Davenport and his followers 
to stop it, by setting upa new mode 
of preaching and conduct, which 
good men not being able to adopt, 
were denounced, and separations 
encouraged, the deleterious effects 
of which a whole century will not 
obliterate. 

XII. A self-sufficient and daring 
state of mind, which is reckless of 
consequences, and incorrigible by 
argument or advice.—It may be the 
result of confidence inspired by suc- 
cess; of the magnifying effect of 
intense interest on one subject, 
which throws every thing else out 
of the circumference of vision and 
into relative insignificance; of ner- 
vous excitement, which'quickens all 
the sensibilities of the soul, and 
magnifies objects of interest; and 
at last, of a settled state of perverted 
feeling, the product of the preceding 
causes, which, in the estimation of 
the subject of it, becomes absolute 
knowledge, and pours contempt on 
argument or advice, and can ne 
more be stopped in its career than 
a cataract ora whirlwind. For why 
should a good man stop, who knows 
certainly that he is exactly right, 
and that all men are wrong in pro- 
portion as they differ from him?— 
This, unquestionably, was the state 
of mind to which Davenport and 
his followers came. He and they, 
upon the subject of promoting re- 
vivals, were undoubtedly the sub- 
jects of a religious nervous insanity. 
They mistook the feeling of cer- 
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tainty and confidence, produced by 
nervous excitement and perverted 
sensation, for absolute knowledge, 
if not for inspiration: and drove the 
whirlwind of their insane piety 
through the churches, with a fury 
which could not be resisted,. and 
with a desolating influence which 
in many places has made its track 
visible to the present day. It was 
this “know-certain feeling,” which 
emboldened Davenport to chastise 
aged and eminent ministers, and to 
denounce them, and pray for them 
as unconverted; and to attempt to 
break them down by promoting 
separations from all who would not 
conform implicitly to his views, by 
setting on fire around them the 
wood, hay, and stubble, which exist 
in most communities, and may 
easily be set on fire, at any time, 
by rashness and misguided zeal.— 
So far ‘as my observation extends, 
the man who confides exclusively 
in himself, and is inaccessible to 
advice and influence from without, 
has passed the bounds of sound 
reason, and is upon the confines of 
destruction. 

XIII. Whatever the code of pub- 
lic opinion has adopted which is 
sinful, must be rejected; but there 
are a multitude of things, which be- 
long to man as an intellectual and 
social being, which cannot be dis- 
regarded without destroying alike 
civilization and Christianity. There 
are some things which adorn and 
some which disgrace religion; and 
should we therefore, in our zeal, strip 
religion of the mildness, and kind- 
ness, and courtesy of civilized de- 
corum, and exhibit her in alliance 
with all the repellances and rough- 
nesses of uncultivated humanity, as 
well might the bodies in the valley 
of vision have been animated and 
sent forth in all their deformity 
before the skin came upon them. 
True religion makes men courteous, 
and produces those salutary rules 
of civilized intercourse which dis- 
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tinguish Christian from savage na- 
tions. Nor, with all these restraints, 
and the grace of God beside, is there 
any danger that men, in the inter- 
change of social intercourse, will 
treat each other with more respect 
and courtesy than would naturally 
result from each man’s loving his 
neighbour as himself. 

XIV. Success being an evidence 
that all which is done in revivalsis 
right.—No mode of reasoning is so 
safe as matter-of-fact reasoning, if 
properly conducted; and none, per- 

aps, is so liable to be perverted to 
purposesjof sophistry. The grounds 
of deception aretwo. 1. Drawing 
general conclusions from particular 
premises: inferring, that, because 
some preacher’s mode of address or 
action has been useful in some cir- 
cumstances, it is applicable to all 
circumstances. As if a physician, 
on discovering a remedy for some 
disease, should make it his standing 
and universal prescription in all 
cases: as if the shipmaster, who had 
once been driven out to sea before 
boisterous winds without anchor or 
compass or chart or rudder, and 
who reached by miracle his port, 
should return to denounce hence- 
forth these means of safety, and 
insist that nothing was needed to 
conduct auspiciously the commerce 
of the whole world, but a direct 
course, and mountain waves, and 
all sails standing, and a hurricane 
for a breeze. 2. Judging from 
limited views and immediate effects, 
without regarding general and per- 
manent results. ‘The world, both 
material and intellectual, is govern- 
ed by general laws: and though the 
violation of them may produce a 
temporary good, the certain result, 
on the great scale, will be more than 
a balance of general evil. Now 
the importance of the soul and of 
eternity is such, that good men in 
a revival are apt to feel that it mat- 
ters not what is said or done, pro- 
vided sinners are awakened and sa- 
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ved. But it ought to be. remem- 
bered, that, though the immediate 
result of some courses of conduct 
may be the salvation of some souls, 
the general and more abiding result 
may be, the ruin of many souls, de- 
stroyed by this conduct, for one sa- 
ved by it; and destroyed by it as 
instrumentally, in the direct and 
proper sense of the term, as any are 
saved by it. The sovereignty of 
God is not to be relied on in violation 
of the great laws of the moral world, 
but in accordance with them.— 
When the thousands were to be 
sealed, the four angels were com- 
manded to hold the winds, and 
keep back the judgments which 
they should afterwards execute, be- 
cause war and distress would im- 
pede his word of mercy. Hence 
our Saviour introduced the Gospel 
dispensation gradually, as the minds 
of men could bear it; not putting 
new wine into old bottles. Con- 
trast with this the proceedings -of 
Pavenperts who, disregarding the 
general consequences ofhis conduct, 
and intent only on its immediate re- 
sult, though he saved a few, doubtless 
entailed moral desolation and dark- 
ness and death upon thousands of 
unborn generations. In a single 
hour, in this city, he said and did 
what had the effect of interrupting 
an auspicious revival, and com- 
menced a captivity -which has 
continued for more than seventy 
years: insomuch, that, were not the 
compassion of God through Christ 
infinite, and repentance available, 
good had it been for that man, and 
for New England, if he had never 
been born. Besides, the limited 
success of a given course, the gene- 
ral result of which is injurious, is no 
evidence of Divine approbation: for 
God, as a sovereign, works by means 
of great relative imperfection; and, 
that there may not be evil only, 
makes the truth effectual which is 
preached, even though the manner 
may be in some respects so repre- 
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hensible as to deserve the derelic- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. Success 
in this case only proves that men 
are not so outrageously imprudent 
as to make it seem necessary to 
Heaven to withhold the influence of 
the Spirit from the truth. No evi- 
dence, then, is furnished by success, 
to shew that things which good men 
regard as exceptionable produce 
this success, or that characteristic 
excellencies without these pecu- 
liarities would not render the same 
men still more eminently successful. 
If revivals could be achieved in but 
one way, and that attended by 
much re-action of evil, such is the 
vanity of time and the worth of the 
soul, that the sacrifice should be 
made: but when revivals, great, 
and frequent, and glorious, can be 
conducted in a manner which 
strengthens the hands of pastors, 
and unites the churches, and dis- 
arms the world of prejudice, and 
brings increasing power of truth on 
the public conscience, and raises up 
the foundations of many genera- 
tions, and repairs the wastes of the 
revivals of other ages, there can 
be no excuse for conducting them 
ina manner which shall reverse 
this order, and let out a civil war 
in the church, arousing ministers 
against ministers, and dividing and 
distracting the churches by wrath, 
and strife, and endless divisions. — 
The revivals in the West do not, in 
my judgment, owe their existence 
to a single arm; and it is too much 
to be taken for granted, that both 
their immediate and ultimate results 
would not have been much better 
if they had been attended by fewer 
novelties and peculiarities. For 
though such revivals as I have 
described, promoted by itinerant 
ministers only, would be dreadful, 
the same kind of preaching and 
conduct adopted by settled minis- 
ters would unquestionably displace 
three-fourths of the settled ministers 
im the United States, and, instead 
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of building up the desolations that 
now exist, would multiply them a 
thousand-fold. 
To some of the consequences of 
a revival, conducted under such 
auspices as I have described, I beg 
leave now to call your attention. 
_ It will become more and more 
exceptionable. Urged by circum- 
stances, men will do things which, 
if in the beginning they had been 
predicted, they would have said, 
‘‘Are thy servants dogs, that we 
should do these things”? By de- 
grees, however, all landmarks will 
be removed; and what was once 
regarded as important will be set at 
nought, and what would once have 
- uced horror will be done fear- 
essly. There is nothing to which 
the minds of good men, when once 
passed the bounds of sound discre- 
tion, and launched on the ocean of 
feeling and experiment, may not 
come to. But the evil which may 
flow from those who commence these 
aberrations, is but a drop of the 
bucket in the ocean of disorder and 
misrule to which they may open 
the door. There is nothing so 
terrible and unmanageable as the 
fireand whirlwind ofhuman passion, 
when once kindled by misguided 
zeal, and sanctioned by conscience, 
and the idea of being reviled and 
persecuted for doing God service. 
Like the cave of Aolus, or the gate 
of Pandemonium, a single arm may 
suffice to let out the storm; but 
when once the atmosphere is put in 
motion, no human power can stop 
it, until it has exhausted its fury in 
works of moral desolation. The 
who did the deed may repent of it 
early, and stretch out impotent 
hands to stay the evil, and weep 
over the desolation, without being 
able to repair it. The restoration 
of Davenport to sanity, and his 
subsequent confession, did not re- 
pair the moral desolation which his 
conduct and principles had made. 
Another of the evils to be appre- 
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hended, is opposition on the part of 
good men, and the consequent dis- 
union of the churches by a civil war. 
The peculiarities of the system I 
have recognised cannot go through 
the churches without opposition. — 
Dazzled by its early power, many 
who disapproved have yielded to 
it, lest they should quench the 
Spirit; and many have been silent, 
because they feared that they might 
speak against a work of God. But 
when the work shall have given 
out its distinct character, and put 
off the nature of love and gentle- 
ness, and put on that of wrath and 
strife; when other reformers shall 
hasten on to new discoveries, and 
surpass their predecessors as much 
as these surpassed others, and de- 
nounce them as they denounced 
those who could not go with them; 
when strippling imitators of pious 
men, having nothing in common 
with them but their imprudence, 
without their age and moral power, 
shall go out to outrage humanity 
and caricature revivals of religion, 
then will these irregularities be met, 
and then the collison will be keen 
and dreadful. For, inevery church 
there is wood, hay, and stubble, 
which will be sure to take fire on 
the wrongside. All your periodical 
Christians, who sleep from ene re- 
vival to another, will be sure to 
blaze out now; while judicious 
ministers, and the more judicious 
part of the church will be destined 
to stand, like the bush, in the midst 
of the flames; while these periodical 
Christians will make up by present 
zeal for their past stupidity, and 
chide as cold-hearted formalists 
those whose even, luminous course 
sheds reproof on their past coldness 
and stupidity. The converts, too, 
will catch the same spirit; and go 
forth to catechize aged*Christians; 
and wonder why old saints do not 
sing, and make the heavenly arches 
ring as they do: and that shall 
come to pass, which was spoken by 
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Isaiah the Prophet as the destruc- 
tion of human society and the con- 
summation of Divine wrath upon 
man, when children shall be princes 
in the church, and babes shall rule 
over her, and the child shall behave 
himself proudly against the ancient, 
and the base against the honoura- 
ble. 

Another evil to be feared is, that 
it will unavoidably array a large por- 
tion of the unrenewed part of the 
community against revivals and re- 
ligion, and produce infidels, scof- 
fers, Unitarians, and Universalists, 
on every side—increasing the re- 
sistance seven-fold to Evangelical 
doctrine: withdrawing in proportion 
the voluntary support of the Gospel ; 
and consigning the precious cause 
of Christ, which ought and might 
govern public opinion, to the hands 
of a feeble, despised, dispirited few, 
who watch the holy fire upon the 
deserted altar of God. All forms 
of error will grow rank from the 
aliment of such violence done to the 
laws of humanity and to the laws 
of God. The extravagances of the 
pious in the time of Cromwell threw 
back the cause of piety in England, 
for two centuries, to a state of im- 
becility'and scorn, and has furnished 
topics to grace the pages of infidel 
historians, poets, and _ orators, 
through every succeeding genera- 
tion. 

Another effect to be deprecated 
is, ‘that it will prevent the great 
Evangelical assimilation which is 
forming in the United States, and 
paralyze general efforts as much as 
private churches. ‘The rumour of 
extravagance would soon begin to 
press hard upon the friends of re- 
vivals in New England, who could 
not, and would not, take the respon- 
sibility of justifying what they dis- 
approved, and would be compelled, 
in self-defence, publicly to clear 
themselves, as having no part nor 
lot in such matters. There is also 
a large portion of the church out of 
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New Eagiane which is Evangelical, 
but which is acquainted with revi- 
vals more by the hearing of the ear 
than by eyesight and experience; 
and who, perwaen doubt and fear, 
are approaching the happy day when 
the breath of the Loot nay Deuathe 
upon them. Upon all these a revival 
of extravagance and disorder would 
exerta deadly influence, and, for 
one generation at least, protract the 
form without the power of religion; 
while all the enemies of Evangelical 
doctrines and of revivals would 
keep a jubilee, that these days of 
hated light had gone by, and given 
place to the reign of reason and for- 
mality. 

Another thing to be feared is, 
that, meeting in their career with 
the most determined opposition 
from educated ministers, and col- 
leges, and seminaries, all these in 
succession would be denounced, 
and held up as objects of popular 
odium; and a host of ardent, inex- 
perienced, imprudent young men 
be poured out, as from the hives of 
the North, to obliterate civilization, 
and roll back the wheels of time to 
semi-barbarism; until New England 
and the West shal! be burnt over, 
and religion disgraced and trodden 
down: as in some parts of New 
England it was eighty years ago, 
when laymen and women, Indians 
and Negroes, male and female, 
preached and prayed, and exhorted 
until confusion itself became con- 
founded. ‘There is nothing so power- 
ful as the many waters of human pas- 
sion, and nothing so terrible as the o- 
verflowing of such a scourge: anda 
dispensation so calamitous would be 
more intolerable, as it is utterly 
needless, and would come unex- 
pectedly in the very dawning of a 
bright day. The nature of the 
Gospel and of the human mind, 
and the mode of exhibiting truth 
and conducting revivals, have been 
developed and practised with such 
success, that in New England, and 
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to a great extent through the nation, 
the conviction is established, that 
they are the work of God, and most 
benign in their moral influence up- 
on the present as well as the future 
life. Extensively opposition is si- 
lenced, and the public mind is fast 
preparing to come under the influ- 
ence of faithful preaching, and the 
Holy Ghost. In New England, re- 
vivals are becoming more frequent 
in the same places, and more gene- 
ral in their extent: there seems to 
be a joyful and rapid spread of the 
work of God. But one overflow- 
ing of a violent, ungoverned revi- 
val, would snatch the victory from 
truth, and throw revivals back at 
least fifty years. It would be the 
greatest calamity that could befal 
this youngempire. The perversion 
of the popular taste, and the exten- 
sion of the popular prejudice against 
learning and a learned ministry, 
where an enlightened public senti- 
ment, coupled with enlightened 
piety, is our all, would be to us 
nearly what the incursions of the 
Northern barbarians were to the 
Roman empire; it would stop all 
our improvements, and throw us 
back in civilization, science and 
religion, at least a whole century. 
It would constitute an era of ca- 
lamity never to be forgotten, and 
be referred to by future historians, 
as the dark age of our republic.— 
There are parts of our nation, to 
which [ might refer you, which 
were burnt over by such a revival 
some twenty years ago, where the 
abiding evils may still be seen in 
the state of society which has fol- 
lowed: and these, too with all their 
extravagances of falling, and groan- 
ing, and laughing, and jumping and 
dancing, were regarded by many, 
and by some very good men, asa 
new dispensation of the Spirit, a 
new mode of conducting revivals 
with power; and those who rode on 
the foremost waves thought them- 
selves to be, and were thought to 
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be, raised up to be reformers in 
their day. my brother! if a vic- 
torious army should overflow and 
lay us waste, or if a fire should 

ass over and lay every dwelling 
in our land in ashes, it would bea 
blessing to be coveted with thanks- 
giving, in comparison to the moral 
desolation of one ungoverned revi- 
val of religion: for physical evils 
can be speedily repaired, but the 
desolation of moral causes is deep 
and abiding. 

I have only to add, that all the 
evil may, with perfect ease, be avoi- 
ded, without diminishing the true 
spirit and power of arevival, but in 
every respectincreasingit. There 
is no need of praying as if God and 
man were deaf; or of wallowing on 
the floor, and frothing at the mouth, 
as if filled with hydrophobia, in- 
stead of the Spirit of God; nor any 
harm in kindness and gentleness; 
nor any benefit in harsh and severe 
epithets. The state of man may be 
explained to him so that he shall 
believe and feel, better than by call- 
inghim adevil, aviper, or aserpent. 
There may be as great directness 
as is needed, oras is possible, with- 
out indecorum; and the Gospel may 
be preached faithfully, and attend- 
ed with the power of God, without 
groaning in prayer, and crying 
“Amen; and without female pray- 
ers and exhortation; and without 
that spiritual pride which never 
fails to attend pressing the mass of 
the community out of their place, 
and shaking together, in one cauld- 
ron of effervescence, all the pas- 
sions of all the classes of human 
society. I would not, brethren, on 
any account, deter you from the 
agp 8 of revivals; and I be- 

ieve, if brother F. will take coun- 
sel, he may be an invaluable bless- 
ing. ‘The thing which I have wish- 
ed to accomplished is, to enable 
you so to perceive the defects and 
dangers of your mode of conducting 


revivals, as that you shall be indu- 
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ced to part with their unseemly ex- 
crescences, without diminishing at 
all the energy and warmth of the 
healthy pulsation of the heart, or 
abating the moral courage or humble 
boldness with which you pray and 
preach, or the directness and power 
with which you address the con- 
sciences of men. In short, that revi- 
vals, conducted under your auspi- 
ces, may be so conducted as _ that, 
surpassing in power any you have 
seen, all good men may hail their 
approach, and give you their undivi- 
ded countenance, and none but 
wicked men and hypocrites fear and 
tremble. 

Dear brethren in Christ! you 
must not, for a moment, suppose 
that I do not love you; or that I 
ascribe to you, in extenso, all the 
defects to which I have alluded.— 
But that I have drawn the outlines 
of a moral chart, which such a dis- 
astrous revival, as your present 
course could not fail to lead to, 
would amply fill up, I have not a 
doubt. That you will appreciate m 
motives, and not be offended, 
cannot but believe: and I have 
equal confidence that you will ap- 
preciate the considerations which 
I have suggested, and will, as fast 
and as far as possible, supersede 
our fears, by a course that all good 
men will approve and rejoice in. 

The happiness and strength of 
New England consists in the fact, 
that, with few exceptions, none of 
us ride hobby-horses, or set up for 
reformers upon our own simple 
stock of wisdom or moral power, 
but with great harmony and love 
consult, and give and take advice. 
This makes the church terrible as 
an army with banners to her foes. 

I cannot ask you to reply par- 
ticularly to solong a letter: but it 
is my earnest request that you will 
reply to it early, and let me know 
how it strikes you: whether it is 
plain, and direct and owengenate® 
so as to be up tothe mark: and if 
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in any respect you would like dis- 
cussion, that you will give me op- 
portunity of retracting, if I am 
wrong; or of convincing you, if I 
am right. I beseech you, breth- 
ren, to consult good men around 
you, and especially brother N., 
whose judgment and long experi- 
ence in revivals, and knowledge of 
human nature, cannot be safely 
disregarded. But if at length you 
should be verging to the conclu- 
sion that you must go on as you have 
done, I must beseech and entreat 
you will halt and pray, until there 
can be time for a meeting of a few 
Christian brethren with you, in 
which, viva voce, we may kindly, 
but thoroughly and prayerfully, 
talk over the entire subject, and 
see if we cannot bring matters to 
a state in which we canall act 
as one, 

I am, affectionately, your bro- 
ther, 

Lyman BrEecuer. 


For the Repertory. 
A HINT TO VESTRYMEN. 


Messrs. Editors:—I have often 
reflected upon the extreme care- 
lessness which has crept into the 
church, in selecting members of the 
Vestry. Every vestryman, before 
he can act, is required to sign a tes- 
timonial, whereby he declares his 
belief in the Holy Scriptures; he 
also solemnly engages to conform 
to the doctrine and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. No person can con- 
form to the doctrine and worship of 
the church, who omits, without suf- 
ficient excuse, to attend the public 
worship of the church on the Sab- 
bath. One of the doctrines of the 
church is, that the Sabbath is to be 
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kept holy. Does he keep it holy 
who spends it either in attending to 
his wordly business, or in pleasure; 
who makes any matter of business 
an excuse for absenting himself 
from the temple of God on the Sab- 
bath? The Lawyer will excuse 
himself by saying he must get ready 
on Sunday, or set out on that day 
for court, so as to be ready for bu- 
siness on Monday. 

The Doctor excuses himself by 
saying he has patients to attend to 
on Sunday; this may occasionally 
afford a sufficient excuse even for 
a member of the Vestry; but the 
excuse cannot, it is presumed, be 
always recurring. I have known 
some Doctors, members of the Ves- 
try, who have from year to year ab- - 
sented themselves from public wor- 
ship on the Sabbath. ‘These same 
gentlemen have found time enough 
on the Sabbath, especially in the af- 
ternoon, to devote to dinner parties 
orcompany. Howcana member of 
the Vestry sign the testimonial, and 
then set such an example? Such a 
person Se Sree has not read the 
canons of the church, one of which 
declares that ‘‘the members of the 
‘¢chureh shall attend the public 
‘¢ worship of God as regularly and 
‘** constantly as from their age, in- 
‘¢ firmities, and circumstances ma 
‘¢ reasonably be expected, and shall 
‘sadmit of no excuse for the neglect 
‘Sof this important duty, but such 
‘¢as they may plead at the bar of 
‘¢ God in the day of judgment.” 

The character of the church, as 
well as the cause of religion requires 
that persons who accept the office 
of Vestrymen should set better ex- 
amples than that of almost constant- 
ly absenting themselves from pub- 
lic worship either upon very slight 
grounds, or without any reason than 
a mere want of inclination. 

ConsISTENCY. 
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The Thornless Rose. 
Poetry. 


FOR THE REPERTORY. 


THE THORNLESS ROSE. 








‘¢ An, who upon this world’s wide stage, 
(Once sigh’d a disappointed sage 
Within his cell’s repose,) 
Ah who can find, amid this wild, 
That solitary, wayward child, 
A truly thornless rose? 







Is Fame? Behold on yonder isle, 

Once breath’d the man who with a smile, 
O’er Freedom’s glorious throne, 

Had roll’d oblivion’s bloody wave, 

And armies buried in one grave— 


How hath his glory flown! 








Or Wealth? I saw her silver boat, 

With snowy sails, one morn afloat 
Upon a sea of gold, 

The evening came—’twas seen no more— 

Its pilot lay upon the shore, 

All friendless, hopeless, cold. 














Or Pleasure? Once I saw the fair 
Pass by, like spirits of the air, 
So light and free from grief. 
The sun arose; but where were they 
The night before had seen so gay? 
Their mirth was O how brief ! 








Or Friendship? Friendship’s but a flower, 

That buds and blooms with wealth or power, 
_ And vanishes as soon. 

I had a friend methought awhile, 

But with my lot, he chang’d his smile, 

And left me here alone. 








What’s now to me this thorny mase? 
And what are all its hopes but bays 
To decorate the grave? 
Henceforth, adieu to thee, O earth! 

Adieu to all thy noisy mirth, 
I'll die within this cave.” 














Mistaken sage, and is it so? 
Hath life no real bliss below? 
Spread wide the sacred page, 
And thou shalt find, if thou art wise, 
One thornless flow’r, beneath the skies, 
That never fades with age. 
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Ode to the Moon. 


ODE TO THE MOON. 


Mother of light! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led! 
Art thou that Huntress of the silver Bow 
Fabled of old? Or rather dost thou tread 
Those cloudy summits thence to gaze below, 
Like the wild Chamois on her Alpine snow, 
Where hunter never climbed—secure from dread? 
A thousand ancient fancies I have read 
Of that fair presence, and a thousand wrought 
Wondrous and bright, 
Upon the silver light, 
Tracing fresh figures with the artist thought. 


What art thou like? sometimes I see thee ride 

A far-bound galley on its perilous way; 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray; 
Sometimes behold thee glide : 

Cluster’d by all thy family of stars, 

Like a lone widow through the welkin wide, 

Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars: 

Sometimes I watch thee on from steep to steep, 

Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch, 

Till in some Latmian cave I see thee creep, 

To catch the young Endymion asleep, 

Leaving thy splendour at the jagged porch. 


O thou art beautiful, howe’er it be! 

Huntress or Dian, or whatever named— 

And he, the veriest Pagan, who first framed 

A silver idol, and ne’er worship’d thee! 

It is too late, or thou should’st have my knee— 

Too late now for the old Ephesian vows, 

And not divine the crescent on thy brows; 

Yet, call thee nothing but the mere mild moon 
Behind those chesnut boughs, 

Casting their dappled shadows at my feet, 

I will be grateful for that simple boon, 

In many a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet, 

And bless thy dainty face whene’er we meet. 


In nights far gone—ay, far away and dead, 

Before Care fretted with a lidless eye, 

I was thy wooer on my little bed, 

And watch’d thy silver advent in the sky; 

Letting the downy hours of rest go by, 

To see thee flood the heavens with milky light, 

And feed thy snowy swans before I slept; 

For thou wert then purveyor of my dreams— 

Thou wert the Fairies’ armourer, that kept 

Their burnish’d helms, and crowns, and corslets bright,— 
Their spears and glittering mails;— 
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And ever thou didst spill in wand’ring streams, 
Sparkles and midnight gleams, 


For fishes to new g 


loss their argent scales. 


* * 


So let it be: Before I lived to sigh, 

Thou wert in Avon, and a thousand rills— 
Beautiful Orb! and so whene’er I lie 
Trodden, thou wilt be gazing from thy hills— 
Blest be thy loving light where’er it spills, 
And blessed thy fair face, O mother mild; 
Still puta soul in rivers as they run; 

Still lend ny lovely lamp to lovers fond, 


And blend t 


eir plighted shadows into one; 


Still smile at even on the bedded child, 
And close his eyelids with thy silver wand! 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 


Report by Mr. Jounson, of the United 
States Senate, from f*the Committee 
to whom was referred the several pe- 
titions on the subject of Mails on the 
Sabbath, or the first day of the week.” 

Report by Mr. McKean, of the House 
of Representatives, on the same sub- 
ject. 


Tue profanation of the Sabbath, 
in various ways, but especially by 
public travelling, has for years past 
been regarded with deep and gen- 
eral concern. One great source of 
the evil has been perceived to ex- 
ist in the transportation of the mail 
and the delivery of letters on that 
sacred day. ‘The friends of reli- 
gion and morals have therefore felt 
it to be their duty to petition the 
government that the practice be 
discontinued, and with one con- 
sent have forwarded to Congress, 
during its present session, numer- 
ous memorials on the subject.— 
They respectfully represent to the 
government, that while the trans- 
portation of the mail on the Sab- 
bath requires many individuals tode- 
vote the day to secular concerns, it 
encourages many others to do the 
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same, and weakens the sense of its 
sacredness in the public mind gen- 
erally. They regard the Sabbath 
as the great promoter and preser- 
ver of a pure morality in the world, 
and express their conviction that 
this republic could not be safe with- 
out its aid in this respect, inas- 


. much as a general depravity of mor- 


als must result from its total loss 
to the community, and that there- 
fore, on mere political considera- 
tions, it is inexpedient to injure its 
hallowed influence. They believe, 
moreover, that the Sabbath is a di- 
vine institution, and that its de- 
votion to secular employments, 
whether by governments or indivi- 
duals, involves the violation. of a 
religious obligation. The memori- 
alists humbly pray, therefore, that 
the national government would for- 
bear to sanction by its example, 
and to encourage by the facilities it 
alfords, a species of immorality 
which is extensively regarded as 
an alarming and growing evil. 

The signers of the memorials are 
thousands of virtuous citizens, of 
various religious denominations and 
various secular professions. Among 
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them are individuals of the highest 
respectability,—-men of talents, 
wealth and enterprise, men distin- 
guished for their wisdom and be- 
nevolence, men high in political 
life, and widely esteemed for their 
public and private virtues. “It is 
believed,”” says the report to the 
House of Representatives, ‘that 
the history of legislation in this 
country affords no instance in which 
a stronger expression has been 
made, if regard be had to the num- 
ber, the wealth, or the intelligence 
of the petitioners.” | 

Ina word, the object of the me- 
morials, the motives by which it 
was urged, and the respectability of 
the signers, alike entitled them to 
the most respectful consideration of 
the national legislature. It was a 
very natural surprise, therefore, 
which was occasioned by such a do- 
cument as Mr. Johnson’s report. 
The substance of this document 
we shall here introduce. 


“That some respite is required from 
the ordinary vocations of life, is an es- 
tablished principle, sanctioned by the 
usages of all nations, whether Christian 
or Pagan. One day in seven has also 
been determined upon as the proportion 
of time; and in conformity with the wish- 
es of the great majority of citizens of this 
country, the first day of the week, com- 
monly called Sunday, has been set apart 
to that object. The principle has re- 
ceived the sanction of the national legis- 
lature, so far as to admit a suspension of 
all public business on that day, except in 
cases of absolute necessity, or of great 
public utility. This principle the com- 
mittee would not wish to disturb. If 
kept within its legitimate sphere of ac- 
tion, no injury can result from its observ- 
ance.” 


The amount of which is, that the 
Sabbath is merely a conventional 
institution, —that, except in its cir- 
cumstantials, it is as much a pagan 
as a Christian institution, being 
‘‘sanctioned by the usages of all 
nations, ”’—that the observance of it 
is harmless enough, so far as it is 
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convenient, and that in compliance 
with the popular prejudice, not by 
divine requirement, the national 
legislature has sanctioned the prin- 
ciple to a certain extent. 


*It should, however, be kept in mind, 
that the proper object of government is, 
to protect all persons in the enjoyment 
of their religious, as well as civil rights; 
and not to determine for any, whether 
they shall esteem all days alike holy. 

‘*We are aware that a variety of senti- 
ment exists among the good citizens of 
this nation, on the subject of the Sabbath 
day; and our government is designed for 
the protection of one as much as for an- 
other.” 


This is a grand difficulty with 
the committee. Thus the Jews 
and Sabbatarians ‘‘pay religious 
homage to the seventh day of the 
week, which we call Saturday.””— 
Again, among those who observe 
the first day there isa difference 
of opinion as to the source of the 
obligation to keep the Sabbath; 
some deriving it directly from the 
decalogue, and others, who “regard 
the Jewish Sabbath as abrogated,” 
deriving it from the example of the 
apostles. 


“With these different religious views, 
the Committee are of opinion that Con- 
gress cannot interfere. It is not the le- 
gitimate province of the legislature, to 
determine what religion is true or what 
is false The petitioners for its 
discontinuance appear to be actuated 
from a religious zeal, which may be 
commendable, if confined to its proper 
sphere; but they assume a position better 
suited to an ecclesiastical than to a civil 
institution. They appear, in many in- 
stances, to lay it down as an axiom, that 
the practice isa violation of the law of 
God. Should Congress, in their legisla- 
tive capacity, adopt the sentiment, it 
would establish the principle, that the 
legislature is a proper tribunal to deter- 
mine what are the laws of God. It would 
involve a legislative decision in a reli- 
gious controversy.” 


That is, to comply with the re- 
quest of the petitioners, would be 
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to express the sense of Congress on 
the question between a few Jews 
and Sabbatarians, and ‘‘the great 
majority of our citizens.” 

But that question Congress does 
decide, so far as Mr. Johnson’s 
difficulty goes, every week; except 
that now and then they set at nage 
alike the sentiments of Sabbatari- 
ans, Jews, and all others. For 
what more explicit recognition of 
the first day would they be guilty 
of towards their seventh day con- 
stituents, by the stopping of the 
mail, than they now are by the sus- 
pension of public business. To be 
consistent in their scruples, the 
committee ought to bring in a bill 
for the banishment of the Sabbath 
altogether from the halls of Con- 
gress; and our state legislatures and 
courts of justice ought to follow 
their example. And having gone 
thus far, they may say to the peo- 
ple, if your purest and best men 
are too scrupulous to sit on secular 
business on the first day of the 
week, send those who are indiffer- 
ent to the Sabbath. 

The first day is recognised as the 
Sabbath in the mail regulations al- 
ready existing. It is recognised in 
various acts of Congress, and in 
the constitution itself. The govern- 
ment has, therefore, a great deal to 
undo, before it will have disembar- 
rassed itself of this discovery of 
Mr. Johnson’s. 


“Extensive religious combinations to 
effect a political object, are, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, always dangerous. 
This first effort of the kind calls for the 
establishment of a principle, which, in 
the opinion of the committee, would lay 
the foundation for dangerous innovations 
upon the spirit of the constitution, and 
upon the religious rights of the citizens. 
if admitted, it may be justly apprehend- 
ed, that the future measures of govern- 
ment will be strongly marked, if not 
eventually controlled, by the same influ- 
ence. All religious despotism commen- 
ces by combination and influence; and 
when that influence begins to operate 
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upon the political institutions of a coun- 
try, the civil power soon bends under 
it; and the catastrophe of other nations 
furnishes an awful warning of the conse- 
quence.” 


There is throughout this docu- 
ment, mixed up with specious rea- 
soning, much vague insinuation a- 
bout “religious combinations,” “re- 
ligious persecutions,” ‘* religious 
despotism,” &c. all which is equally 
disingenuous, inapplicable to the 
subject before the committee, and 
unworthy of republican legislators. 
The odium of “a religious combina- 
tion to effect a political object,” 
thrown uponthe petitioners, may 
serve the purpose of exciting vulgar 
prejudice, but will win no respect to 
the authors of it from intelligent and 
upright minds. Asan expression of 
fear for the civil liberties of the coun- 
try, this language of the report is 
childish, and betrays an astonishing 
ignorance of the religious features 
of our country, oran astonishing ina- 
bility to derive sane conclusions 
from them. ‘The individual who 
penned the report must have been 
reading over night Nicolas Eymeric, 
or Paolo Sarpi, or some other histori- 
an of the Holy Office. , What is the 
occasion of all this alarm? Why a 
number of worthy citizens of vari- 
ous religious denominations, many 
of them pledged to no denomina- 
tion, respectiully set forth to Con- 
gress their conviction of the evils 
resulting from Sabbath mails; and 
what then? Are the constitutions 
of the Popes about to be set up a- 
mong us? Are the dungeons of the 
inquisition preparing? Are we all 
about to be forced to abjure the 
Copernican system, and made to 
repeat penitential psalms for our 
astronomical heresies? .No, the 
mail is to be stopped during the 
Sabbath; and this is the ‘‘entering 
wedge,”” Mr. Johnson assures us, 
‘sof a scheme to make this govern- 
ment a religious instead of a politi- 
cal and social institution.”” Some 
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great religious combination is about 
to seize the State and set up its 
terrible dynasty upon the ruins of 
civil liberty! 

Mr. Johnson’s alarm, we per- 
ceive, is the subject of much com- 
mentin the newspapers. We hope 
they —_ shed light enough upon 
him, to free him from his apprehen- 
sions, and leave him in the condi- 
tion of his namesake’s astronomer; 
—‘‘I am like a man _ habitually 
afraid of spectres, who is set at 
ease by a lamp, and wonders at the 
dread which harrassed him in the 
dark.” 

The language of the report in 
this particular—we cannot say less 
—is insulting to the memorialists, 
disrespectful to the religious com- 
munity generally, and derogatory 
to the Senate. ‘To vindicate the 
memorialists from such imputations 
would be an offence to their feel- 
ings. But let the committee dis- 
miss their fears. There is no oc- 
casion for their ‘‘awful warning.” 
There is little likelihood that reli- 
gion will very soon gain an ascen- 
dency over the civil rights of our 
country; or, we fear, over its mor- 
als either. 

We shall make no further ex- 
tracts from this report. Those al- 
ready made will show its tone 
throughout. ‘The remainder of its 
reasoning, omitting what is mere 
repetition, is summarily this;—that 
the persons employed in the con- 
cerns of the mail enter voluntarily 
into them, and that none are com- 
pelled,—that travellers in the 
stages may stop if they will,—that 
‘‘the subject should be regarded 
simply as a question of expediency 
Irrespective of its religious bear- 
ings,”—that the exigencies of the 
government would sometimes make 
it necessary to employ special ex- 
presses,—that the business inte- 
rests of our citizens require an ex- 
peditious correspondence, and that 
private expresses would be employ- 
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ed, to the diminution of the mail 
revenue,—that passengers in the 
mail stages would proceed in ex- 
tras, and be the bearers of corres- 
pondence, as travelling more expe- 
ditiously, which would likewise di- 
minish the revenue of the mail,— 
and finally, that the committee can- 
not tell where the system would 
end; that if they should stop the 
mail on the Sabbath, consistency 
would require that they should for- 
bid the movement of an army, stop 
their ships on the sea, build houses 
of worship, and provide for the sup- 
port of ministers. 

The whole of this reasoning pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the 
Sabbath is not an institution or- 
dained of God, and that all ques- 
tions touching its observance are to 
be viewed simply in the light of 
‘‘expediency.”’ ‘The sentiments of 
the petitioners are widely different 
from these. We cannot go into a 
discussion of the question between 
Mr. Johnson and them; but if for 
argument’s sake we might answer 
the report upon their views, we 
should find it to be worse than un- 
satisfactory. Jf Jehovah has con- 
secrated the day to himself, the vi- 
olation of his command cannot be 
justified by considerations of expe- 
diency; and it is on such considera- 
tions solely that the report relies. * 
In this view of the subject itis ir- 
relevant to the argument of the 
committee that the agents of the 
mail are voluntary agents. The 
consciences of individuals are not 
to be the measure of legislative 
compliance with a divine prohibi- 
tion. The government, moreover, 


* Mr Johnson does indeed say, ‘‘that 
probably ten riders would be employed 
where one mail stage is now running” on 
the Sabbath. This, as a moral conside- 
ration, is one of some moment; but this 
is not the use which Mr. J. makes of it.— 
The consequence which he deprecates 
is, not that the Sabbath will be more pro- 
faned, but the mail revenue will suffer. 
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creates the employment, and holds 
out the inducement. Nor does it 
affect the principle of the practice 
that the agents are necessarily em- 
says but a part of thé Sabbath. 

e who sanctified a part, sanctified 
the whole; and to offend in one 
point is to be guilty of all. But— 
‘travellers will proceed though the 
mail should stop.” Admit that they 
will. The practice of one cannot 
justify the practice of another.— 
We believe, however, that Sunday 
travelling would be greatly dimin- 
ished. Those who persisted in it, 
would at least be deprived of the 
example and the facilities now af- 
forded them by the government.— 
As for the supposed effect on the 
revenue of the mail and the busi- 
ness interests of individuals, expe- 
diency, we repeat, is a poor argu- 
ment against the laws of God.—- 
Nor can we admit, while we believe 
in an overruling providence, that it 
everis expedient, even as it regards 
our temporal interests, to violate 
moral obligation for secular ends. 
It is never expedient to do wrong. 
Above all, we cannot think it expe- 
dient that in this great community, 
the worldly interests of a part 
should be regarded as paramount to 
the moral interests of the whole.— 
And what is the principle of this ar- 
gument, ‘‘pursued to its ultima- 
tum,” as the committee affect to 
pursue the principle of stepping 
Sunday mails? If it be detriment- 
al to the business of citizens to have 
their letters delayed a day, much 
more is it detrimental that their bu- 
siness itself should stand still.— 
Let them open their offices, there- 
fore, if the argument be sound; let 
the goods of the merchant be dis- 
played to the purchaser; let the 
trades call forth their apprentices 
to the employments of the work- 
shop; and let the Sabbath be for- 
gotten, amid the din of business 
that cannot be interrupted one day 
in seven. 


But with the committee, who dis- 
allow the divine authority of the 
Sabbath, this reasoning will go for 
nothing. We must reason with 
them as legislators or we beat the 
air. 

“The obligation of government 
says the report, is the same to both 
of these classes, { Sabbatarians and 
first day Christians, | and the com- 
mittee can discover no principle on 
which the claims of one shall be 
more respected than those of the 
other, unless it should be admitted 
that the consciences of the minori- 
ty are less sacred than those of the 
majority.” 

It is doubtless a sound principle 
that the consciences of the minori- 
ty are as sacred as those of the ma- 
jority. Itisan equally sound prin- 
a in republican legislation, that 
where the interests of two parties 
are at variance, and thelaw cannot 
accommodate itself to both, it must 
regard the majority rather than the 
minority. Now who are the par- 
ties in this case? There are in eight 
of our principal religious denomi- 
nations, omitting all smaller ones, 
between twelve and fifteen thou- 
sand congregations. These con- 
gregations may be estimated to 
comprehend from six to eight mil- 
lions of individuals, including non- 
communicants. All these agree in 
observing the first day of the week. 
Now to balance these, there are, 
besides a few Jews, etghteen con- 
gregations of seventh day Baptists, 
with about two thousand eight hun- 
dred communicants.* Add _ non- 
communicants, and they may 
amount perhaps to fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand. Nowif Mr. J. could 


* We gather these numbers chiefly 
from the Quarterly Register aud Journal 
of the American Education Society—a 
work which is exceedingly valuable for 
its statistical information, (as well as for 
its other matter) and which ought to be 
in the hands of every one who knows the 
value of facts. 
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have brought himself to view the 
measure proposed as a mere civil 
act, this vast preponderance of num- 
bers would have been a sufficient 
‘principle’? on which to respect 
the wishes of the petitioners. 

It is affirmed in this report, that 
‘cunder the present regulations of 
the Post Office department, the 
rights of conscience are not inva- 
ded.” 

Every citizen has certain reli- 
gious rights and certain civil 
rights. In some cases these rights 
are perfectly distinct. But in others 
they are so associated that the law 
cannot disregard the one without 
invading the other. This associa- 
tion our laws recognise in various 
instances, and it is a beautiful fea- 
ture in republican legislation. Thus 
the Shakers are excused from take- 
ing an oath in a court of justice, and 
from military duty; because these 
things are inconsistent with their 
religious faithe And Mr. McKean 
tells us that ‘‘so respectful was the 
legislature of Pennsylvania to the 
conscientious scruples of a small 
portion of the citizens of that State, 
that the law respecting the return 
of her annual elections to be made 
on Saturday, was changed to Fri- 
day.”? ‘These are existing cases. 
Let us imagine another. ~~ 
our eighteen congregations of se- 
venth day Baptists, taking Mr. 
Johnson’s argument in their hands, 
should bring their petition to Con- 
gress, praying that body either to 
suspend their sittings on the seventh 
day as well as on the first, or else 
on neither, showing no partiality; 
and suppose Congress should adopt 
the latter alternative, according to 
Mr. Johnson’s doctrine of equal ob- 
ligation to both the parties concern- 
ed. But by this measure they have 
virtually excluded several millions 
of citizens from any seat in that 
body, to which all are equally eli- 
gible by a fundamental law of the 
land. You have reduced them to 
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the alternative of violating their con- 
sciences as Christians, or giving up 
their rights as citizens, and no vir- 
tuous mind can hesitate which todo. 
Apply the same reasoning to this 
Sunday mail case. Here is a branch 
of the public service from which 
these citizens are virtually exclu- 
ded. ‘The government employs in 
the various concerns of the mail a- 
bout twenty seven thousand per- 
sons, and distributes among them an 
annual compensation of above a 
million and ahalfofdollars. This 
,patronage is so regulated, that these 
conscientious citizens can have no 
share in it, except at the expense of 
their religious- principles. But, 
~ the committee, ‘*We invade no 
religious rights.’? Call them reli- 
gious rights, or civil, the effect is 
the same—you exclude these citi- 
zens from your patronage. -Youdo 
this in valadion of admitted prin- 
ciples of legislation—withholding 
from “the great majority,” the res- 
pect which in other cases is shown 
to a very few. If it be objected 
that the seventh day citizens suffer 
the same exclusion under the pre- 
sent regulations, the answer is, that 
the law consults the vast majority 
in a case in which it cannot oblige 
both the many and the few; and 
that this is not to be construed into 
an act of governmental partiality. 
And let us ask here—all consi- 
deration of rights out of the ques- 
tion—is it expedient to exclude so 
large and conscientious a part of 
the community from such a respon- 
sible service as the concerns of the 
mail? Is it expedient, too, fora 
government whose very existence 
depends on the virtue of its consti- 
tuents, to hold out to so large a 
number of individuals as are em- 
ployed in the mail agencies, a con- 
stant inducement to tamper with 
their consciences and yield their in- 
tegrity to their cupidity? Is it ex- 
pedient, above all, for such a gov- 
ernment by its own act to weaken 
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the moral influence of so respecta- 
ble a class of citizens as are repre- 
sented by the petitioners. These 
citizens regard the Sabbath as holy; 
but the government virtually, de- 
clares that this belief is supersti- 
tious, the error of narrow minds, 
and common, as Mr. Johnson says, 
to pagans and Christians; and b 
discrediting their faith in this par- 
ticular, the government strikes a 
blow at religious influence general- 
ly. All the wicked say, amen.— 
These scrupulous people who make 
such a parade about the Sabbath 
are weak superstitionists; why 
should we regard them? 

We have viewed this subject in 
the light of a civil claim. Tosuch 
an argument we were obliged to 
descend with such legislators as the 
committee of the Senate. But we 
feel that in doing so, we have done 
injustice to the motives of the peti- 
tioners. It was a more sacred feel- 
ing than any of a personal nature 
which called forth this wide ex- 
pression of wounded religious sen- 
sibility. It was a regard for inte- 
rests infinitely more dear to the 
petitioners, than any personal inte- 
rests they might be supposed to 
have in post-office patronage, —nay 
it is with an emotion of disgust that 
we speak of such a consideration, 
so diminutive and contemptible in 
comparison with all they felt to be 
involved in the moral welfare of 
this young, susceptible and im- 
mense republic. It was the calam- 
itous consequences of national sin 
which they deprecated; consequen- 
ces reciprocally calamitous to both 
the people and the government;— 
that government upon the preser- 
vation of which the happiness of so 
many millions is dependent, and 
that people in whose great destiny, 
good or evil, the world itself has 
so much at stake. They felt it 
their solemn duty to speak out, 
justly accusing themselves, as con- 
stituents of the government, of par- 
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ticipating in the sin while they for- 
bore to raise their voice against it. 
These were their motives—so ca- 
lumniated by those who can nei- 
ther appreciate nor apprehend 
them. Shall then the law pay so 
sacred a regard to the religious feel- 
ings of a single hamlet of Shakers, 
or a few hundreds of Sabbatarians, 
and shall this so deep, so hallowed 
and philanthropic sentiment of a 
ten thousand times greater number 
of citizens be not regarded? And 
are these the people and these the 
sensibilities which a republican com- 
mittee can treat with suspicion and 
opprobrium. 

We dismiss this report of the 
committee of the Senate. We by 
no means regard it as an expres- 
sion of the sentiments of that body 
—though we perceive it has its ad- 
vocates in that house and in the 
other. The severest comment it 
can receive is the complacency 
with which it will be regarded by 
the irreligious part of the commu- 
nity. ‘The most lax in morals will 
be loudest in its praise. 

The report concludes, we ought 
to notice, witha short homily to 
Christian professors. An exhorta- 
tion to personal holiness and pious 
example comes with an excellent 
grace in such a connexion. 

The report to the House of Re- 
presentatives is of a very different 
character from that to the Senate. 
It pays a just respect to the char- 
acter and motives of the petition- 
ers, and what is much more impor- 
tant, to the Sabbath itself. ‘The 
committee believe, however, that 
the petitioners have not judged cor- 
rectly as to the practicability ofa 
compliance with their request, to 
its full extent. The reduction of 
the mail revenue, though it would 
be considerable, they regard as the 
smallest evil that would result from 
the measure proposed. ‘They be- 
lieve that evils of a moral nature 
would ensue, equal, if not greater 
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than are the consequences of the 
presentregulations. Whether they 
are right in this opinion the public 
will judge. Men of business, and 
others well situated to judge, have 
expressed a different opinion. For 
ourselves, we should like to see the 
experiment tried; and then, if this 
presumed consequence should ac- 
tually ensue, it would be time per- 
haps to renew the Sunday mails. 
However, the facts and reasonings 
by which the committee sustain their 
opinion, are certainly weighty and 
deserve very serious consideration. 

On the other branch of the sub- 
ject, the delivery of letters on the 
Sabbath, the committee ‘‘earnestly 
recommended” that the practice be 
prohibited. They regard this as a 
greater evil than the passing of 
stages. Of large cities this is pro- 
bably true. In New-York, for ex- 
ample, it is common, we under- 
stand, for several hundred persons 
at once to be collected at the post- 
In 


office on a Sabbath morning. 
smaller towns the contrary evil is 


probably the greater. Compara- 
tively few mails are distributed in 
our villages on the Sabbath, while 
every stage coach that passes} with 
its baggage and inmates, is to wos 
young eyes an example of Sabbat 
breaking. 

On the whole, the report of Mr. 
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McKear: is a kind and liberal do- 
cument; it is sincere and moral in 
its concl sions; and though it does 
not go the full length of the wishes 
of the memorialists, it will be asso- 
ciated in their minds with nothing 
but respect for its author. 

Neither of the reports has been 
acted upon at the date of these re- 
marks. 

Whatever the result may be, we 
rejoice that the subject has been 
brought before the public. It was 
an occasion which was wanted. It 
has called forth more extensively 
and harmoniously the moral senti- 
ment of the people than any other 
subject could have done; for the 
Sabbath is alike dear to all Chris- 
tians, of whatever name; and all are 
cheered and gladdened by this wide 
expression of their common feeling. 

The humble individual feels that 
the voice of thousands has spoke 
out the cherished sentiments of his 
own breast. The Christian patri- 
ot, that has mourned over our grow- 
ing immoralities and seen porten- 
tous clouds gathering as he mused 
on our future prospects, is awaken- 
ed from his despondency: he sees 
that there is yet a redeeming spirit 
in the land, and in the gladness of 
fresh hope, looks up with stronger 
faith for everlasting blessings on 
our country. 
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Donations TO THE Epucarion Society. 
$345 from the Auxiliary Society of Baltimore, received by Rev. Mr. Henshaw; 
$100 of which to constitute Rev. Mr. Tyng a Patron. 
By the Rev.S. H. Tyng, Female Aux. Soc. of Prince Georges co’ty. Md. $21 
William S. Drummond, Washington, D.C. ........ ovetitees dunes ehh on 5 
Rev. Mr. Grammer, from Wilmer Education Society, Petersburg, Va. .. 135 
Rev. Jobe P. MeGGWe, occccccsccesoccsecssesaccegvesersonss besa dé 72 71 
R. T. Thom, Fredericksburg, Va. (donation) by Rev. E.C. McGuire,.. 2 
Rev. Mr. Cobb, from Ladies of Russel Parish, Bedford county, Virginia, . 45 


DonaTions TO THE LIBRARY OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The Librarian of the Theological Seminary of Virginia, acknowledges the follow- 
ing donations, viz: From the Rev. Wm. D. Cairns. ° 
Biblia Vulgata. Secunda Editio. Folio. Parisiis, 1552. 1 vol. 
Johannis Coccei Lexicon Sermonis Hebraici et Chaldaici Vet- Test. fol. 1 vol. 
History of the Reformation of the Church of Scotland. Edinburg 1731. 1 vol, 
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Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. 11th edition. London 1723. Bound 
up with a variety of valuable Theological Tracts. 1 vol. folio. 
Johannis Buxtorfi Epitome Radicum Heb, et Chal. Basiliae 1615. 1 vol. 
Orton’s Exposition of the Old Testament. Shrewsbury 1791. 6 vols. 8vo. 
Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy. Boston 1806. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae. Cambridge 1806. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Paley’s View of the Evidences of Christianity. New York 1814. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Paley’s Natural Theology. New York 1820. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Stern’s Sermons. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Flavel’s Touchstone of Sincerity. 1 vol. 12mo. 
From the Rev. Dr. Milnor. —Erasmus’ Greek & Latin Testament. 
Le Dien’s Critica Sacra. 
Malioratus’ Expesition of the New Testament. 
The Works of Cyril, and Synesius. 
Towerson’s Explication of the Church Catechism. 
' From the Rev, C. P. M‘Ilvaine.—Memoir of Legh Richmond. English Edition. 
From Mr. Wiltberger.—A Map of the Countries found in sacred & classic authors. 
From Mr. Ingraham.—A Map of Palestine. 


EccresrasticaL Notices. 

On Sunday morning, April 26, in St. Paul’s Church Boston, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Griswold, Joseph H. Price was admitted to the holy order of Deacons. 

The Rev. Asa Eaton has resigned the Rectorship of Christ Church, Boston, on 
account of ill health. The Church has voted him an annuity of $500 during life. 

The Rev. Parker Adams has resigned the Rectorship of the Episcopal Church 
in Johnstown, N. Y. 

The Rey. F. H. Cuming has resigned the Rectorship of St. Luke’s Church, Ro- 
chester, New York. 

The Rev. William L. Keese, of Brownville, Jefferson county, N. Y., has been 
elected Rector of Trinity Church, Utica, vacant by the removal of the Rev. H. 
Anthon to the city of New York. 

The Rev. Thomas W. Coit, late Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Salem, Mass. has 
accepted the Rectorship of Christ Church, Cambridge. 

The Rev. Stephen H. Tyng has been appointed Rector of St. Paul’s Church, in 
the place of the Rev. Benjamin Allen, deceased. 

The Rev. J. V. E. Thorn has been unanimously elected Rector of St. John’s Ch., 
York, and of Christ Church, Adams county, Pa. and has accepted the same. 

A Confirmation was held in Alexandria by the Right Rev. Bishop Moore, on Sun- 
day, the 10th inst. ‘Twenty persons were confirmed. 

At a special ordination, held in St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Moore, on Thursday, the 14th inst. Mr. Chauncey W. Fitch, of New York, 
Mr. Anson B. Hard, of Vermont, and Mr. William S. Perkins, of Pennsylvania, stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary of Virginia, were admitted to the holy order of 


Deacons. 






ANNIVERSARIES. 


The following particulars respecting the Anniversaries of the principal benevo- 
lent Societies of the day, have been collected from the New-York Observer. 


AmeRIcAN Tract SOCIETY. 

The Fourth Annual Report.—Vhe receipts of this instifution, the first year, were 
$10,000; the second year, $30,000; the third year, $45,000; the fourth year, $60,000: 
and its issues were the first year, 1,000,L00 of tracts; the second year, 3,000,000; 
the third year, 5,000,000; and the fourth year, 6,000,000. There have been added 
to the Society’s series during the past year, 35 new tracts in English, or 518 12mo. 
pages. Of the American Tract Magazine 5,000 are published monthly. Editions 
of the Christian Almanac for 1829, have been published for the meridian and Iati- 
tude of 21 different places. During the year ending May 1, 1829, there were 
printed in the English language, 5,008,000 separate tracts; in French, 20,000; in 
Spanish, 56,000; in German, 84,000; children’s tract, $10,000; broad sheet tracts, 
48,000; hand bill tracts, 228,000; besides many others, amounting in all to 6,268,000 
tracts, or 61,052,000 pages. The whole number printed since the formation of the 
Society, is 15,102,000 tracts, or 114,709,000 pages. More than 48,000,000 pages 
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have been distributed during the year, and more than 2,000,000 have been gratu- 
itously distributed. The receipts and expenditures, as balanced at the end of the 
year, amounted to a little more than $60,000. The Society is in very great want 
of funds. Already the committee have contracted a debt of upwards of $12,000, 
payable in six months, That they have conducted the affairs of the Society with 
the greatest economy may be inferred from this fact, that for every cent received 
they have printed 114 pages, exclusive of covers. 

The number of new Auxiliaries formed the last year, is 132, making the whole 
number of Branches and Auxiliaries 756. The evidences in favour of the good 
influence of tracts, have been so numerous and so varied, as to challenge even in- 
fidelity itself to deny the reality of that transformation of character which is effect- 
ed through the instrumentality of the truth. 


AMERICAN BrBiz Society. 

During the year now closed, there has been an increase in the number of Life 
Members, of Life Directors, of Auxiliary and Branch Societies; and also in the 
revenue, and the demand for Bibles and Testaments. 

The number of Auxiliaries formerly reported, was 598: at present there is 645. 

The receipts of the year from all sources, amount to 145,184 33; of which there 
was received in payment for books, $73,688 88; towards paying the debt on the 
Society’s House, $2,349 36; donations, $20,334 82, bank stock sold, $9,733 75; 
temporary loans, $35,500. The expenditures have amounted to $147,081 68. 

The extension of the Society’s operations during the past year, has produced a 
sudden and greatly augmented expenditure, such as the Auxiliaries, continuing 
still to order books on credit, seem not to have been conscious of, and have by no 
means met. Notwithstanding the assistance obtained by the sale of bank stock, 
the Managers, during some of the last months, have been under the necessity of 
borrowing additional means for the prosecution of their work. No less than $12,- 
100 are now due from the Society for debts thus contracted; and $24,038 06 more 
for paper purchased on credit. To contract debts in either of these ways, the 
Managers consider unwise, and by no means to be adopted, except in the most 
pressing circumstances. 

Books Printed. 

The number of Books printed or otherwise procured by the Society during the 
year, amounts to 362,492, 

Of which were, English Bibles, —- - . 170,750 

English Testaments, - - 175,750 

Gospel of Luke in Mohawk, - - 500 

Gospel of Matthew in Hawaian, 15,000 


Books Issued. 


Bibles in English, - 89,652 
Testaments in English, - - 107,463 
Bibles in Spanish, 28 
Testaments in Spanish, - 876 
Bibles in French, - 538 
Testaments in French, 240 
Bibles in German, - -/ 1,012 
Testaments in German, - 260 
Dutch Bibles, - 23 
Dutch Testament, - 1 
Welch Bibles, - 6 
Irish Testaments, 2 
Gaelic Bibles, - 17 
Gaelic Testaments, 4. 
Hawaian Gospel, 500 
Mohawk Gospel, 417 


Total, - - - - : - - - : - 200,122 

This is an increase over the issues of the last year, of 65,515; and makes the ag- 
gregate of issues since the formation of the Society, 846,397. ; 

Of the issues of the last year, 191,974 were by sale; and 8,148 by gratuitous dis- 

tribution. The gratuitous distributions have been chiefly to the Mohawk Indians, 


to the Sandwich Islanders, and to those new and more destitute parts of our own 
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country in which exertions have been made to put the word of God into every 
family. 

The new building, mentioned in the last report, has been finished. Its dimen- 
sions are thirty-seven and a half, by forty feet on the ground, four stories high, 
with a basement for a steam engine. In this building, with the aid of eight of 
Treadwell’s patent presses, moved by steam power, and twerity common presses, 
the whole printing of the Society is now done. Copies can now be prepared at 
the rate of 300,000 a year, and for several months past the work has been going on 
nearly in this ratio. 

In Maine, the Society has employed an Agent, who has succeeded in forming 
several efficient Auxiliaries; and in many parts of the State, the work of supplying 
every family with the Bible, has either been accomplished, or is now going on. 
Books have been forwarded the past year tothe Auxiliaries in Maine, to the num- 
ber of 20,596, of which 8,106 were entire Bibles. 

The New Hampshire Bible Society has connected with it 121 associations, and 
employs 119 local Agents. The Directors are confident that before another anni- 
versary, every destitute family in the State, will be supplied with theword of God. 

The friends of the Bible in Vermont, are engaged in the work of supplying all’the 
destitute with Bibles, a great part of which is already accomplished. In Rutland 
County alone, 1,400 Bibles, and 400 Testaments were distributed. 

In Rhode Island, it is believed every family will be supplied with the Bible in 
the course of the ensuing year. 

{Similar or even more cheering statements are made respecting the progress of 
the Bible cause in many other States; and indeed the report furnishes abundant 
evidence that the past year has been one of uncommon interest and exertion in 
this glorious work, in almost every part of our land. The following table which 
we have prepared from the report, shows the number of copies of the Scriptures 
which have been forwarded to the different States: 


States. Whole Number. Bibles. 
Maine, - - . - 20,596 ~ ° . - 8,106 
New Hampshire, - . - 5,091 - - - - 3,084 
Vermont, - : < © 3,434 . ° . 2,091 
Massachusetts, - ° - - 13,847 - - - - 6,640 
Rhode Island, - . ° 3,659 - . - ° 2,252 
Connecticut, - © . - 3,748 - ° ° - 1,534 
New York, - : ° ~ 58,308 - ° “ . 21,752 
New Jersey, - - - - 1,627 - - - - 952 
Pennsylvania, . - - 2,302 . - ° . 1,510 
Delaware, : - : » 100 . ° . 7 
Maryland, - - . - 10,900 : ° - - 7,708 
District of Columbia, - - 1,208 - - - ° 510 
Virginia, - - - - 10,232 - - * ° 5,639 
North Carolina, - - - 3,062 - - - - 1,763 
South Carolina, - : : 5,580 - . - ‘ 2,279 
Georgia, - - - - - 4,006 : . . - 1,346 
Ohio, - - - - - 14,085 - - - - 8,399 
Kentucky, : . - - 8,730 - - - - 4,817 
Tennessee, - - - 3,798 - - - - 1,887 
Indiana, - - - - - 4,126 - - - - 1,261 
illinois, - : - - 2,585 - - - - 1,009 
Missouri, - - . - 317 - : - - 79 
Alabama, - ° . - 2,423 - - - - 564 
Mississippi, - - : - 1,155 - - - - 729 
Louisiana, -  - - - 1,843 - - - - 1,238 
Arkansas Territory, . ‘ 995 ° 7 ; 96 
Michigan Territory, ae 143. - oe ae 31] 


For the Aborigines of this country, donations have been made to a considerable 
extent. To the Mohawks in Canada; to the Senecas in the Western parts of this 
State; to the Cherokees in Georgia, Tennessee, and Arkansaw; and to the Choc- 
taws, books have been distributed through the agency of missions and schools. 

To the colony at Liberia, a donation of one hundred and fifty Bibles, and three 
hundred Testaments has been made. 

The distribution of the Bible in South America has been hindered by two causes 
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—political disturbances, and the exclusion of the Apocryphal Books from the So- 
ciety’s Spanish Bible. 

In one Diocess of Mexico an ecclesiastical decree has been issued against the _ 
sale or distribution of any Bible, unless accompanied with Roman Catholic notes. 
In the preamble to this decree, the great Protestant principle, the right of private 
judgment, on which the American Bible Society acts, is denounced as “directly 
opposed to that laid down by the Holy Council of Trent, by which it was deter- 
mined that the diving voice of the Church shall settle the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures.”” Hopes are entertained, however, that the decree will soon be revoked. 

Letters have lately been received from one of the Mexican States, (Chihuaha, 
bordering on our own country,) soliciting with much earnestness, a quantity of 
Bibles. The writer is a citizen of the United States, now occupying a public sta- 
tion in Chihuaha, the duties of which have led him into every part of the State; and 
his opinion is, that among its 121,000 inhabitants, not more than six or eight copies 
of the Spanish Bible can be found. He hears frequent inquiries for it; and on his 
explaining the nature of the American Bible Society, several persons of distinction 
manifested a desire that an Auxiliary might be formed in that State, and some of 
them signified also a willingness to become members of the American Society, 
should there be no impropriety in such a measure. Three hundred Spanish Tes- 
taments have been forwarded to that place, and a quantity of Bibles will be sent 
by the first opportunity. 

In Buenos Ayres, and in other parts of South America, the omission of the Apo- 
crypha has been found a very serious obstacle in the way of the circulation of the 
Bible, yet not so great as to prevent it entirely, or to discourage efforts to bring 
about more correct views, by the distribution of the New Testament, &c. 

In addition to the $500 mentioned last year, as having been expended for 
the purchase of Testaments for circulation in Greece, additional appropriations of 
$1,000 to aid Mr. King inthe circulation of the Bible, in that interesting country; 
and of $500 to be expended by Mr. Robertson, Agent of the Protestant Episcopal 
Missionary Society, for the same purpose, have been made. The reports of Mr. 
King, as our readers know, are of the most gratifying character; yet the circulation 
of the Bible in that suffering land, is likely to be somewhat delayed by the want of 
a translation, such as the Society can be confident, has all the excellencies that 
ought to be found in one for general and permanent use. 

The faithful application to the object contemplated, of the Society’s former do- 
nation of $500 to assist the American Missionaries in Ceylon, in printing the Bible 
in the Tamul language, is reported; and in consideration of the urgent wants of 
those for whom the translation is intended, and of the facilities and encouragements 
to benevolent exertion that exist there, an additional sum of $500 has been appro- 
priated to the same ohject. 

The sum of $1,200 has been appropriated to assist in printing the Bible in the 
Burman language—the language of a population of 17,000,000—a translation hav- 
ing been made by Dr. Judson of the American Baptist Mission. 


American Evucartion Society. 

The Presbyterian Branch.—The receipts into the treasury since the last anniver- 
sary, amount to $8,188 75. The expenditures for the same period have amounted 
to $8,019 41. The balance remaining in the treasury, $176 62. The principal 
object of the Society has been to secure temporary scholarships, or subscriptions 
of $75 per annum for seven years, each subscription being sufficient to educate 
one young man. The whole number of subscriptions obtained within this Branch 
is supposed to amount to 160. Thirty new beneficiaries have been received since 
the last report, making the whole number now aided by the Society, ninety-five. 
They are distributed among six theological seminaries, five colleges and several 
academies. The Western Education Society supports forty-five beneficiaries in 
addition to the above; making the whole number aided by the Society and its Aux- 
iliaries, one hundred and forty. The report concludes in the following manner:— 
“But this Society has taken for its motto, ‘The field is the world.’ We aim not 
merely at keeping pace with our increasing numbers, but at preaching the Gospel 
to the 5,000,000 of the destitute that are already amongst us, and at carrying the 
tidings of salvation to the 500,000,060 of the earth that sit in darkness and. under 
the shadow of death. We aim at proclaiming liberty to all the captives; at pour- 
ing light into every place of darkness, and joy into eyery abode of grief: 
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“Untilan active diligence is exhibited in searching out, and bringing forward, 
and supporting every youth of proper qualifications for the sacred office, we may 
talk of having effected something, and, it may be, of having done more in the pre- 


' gent, than in past years, but we can never say that we have done what we could. 


“Oh that the time were come, when Christians shall labour to save a living gen- 
eration—when they shall not place the first fruits of their labour so far into futurity 
as to overlook the immortal millions whose destinies a few years shall determine! 
The final triumph of the Gospel will not secure the ransom of the thousands that 
now people the earth. The tide of a few years will bear them beyond the reach 
of our prayers, and the influence of our benevolent activity. What we do, there- 
fore, for the present generation, we must do quickly. And what we do for genera- 


‘tions to come, we must do quickly; for when ours shall pass away, it shall not leave 


us behind it. On the bosom of the same waters, we shall be carried into eternity, 
and all our efforts to save our fellow-men, will be numbered and closed.” 


American Home Missionary Socrery. 

In the first year of its existence, the Society extended aid to 196 congregations 
and missionary districts, in the support of 169 missionaries; in the second year it 
aided 244 congregations and missionary districts, in the support of 201 ministers; 
and in the third year, which is embraced in the present report, the number of con- 
gregations and missionary districts aided has been 401, and the number of missiona- 
ries and agents employed, 304. Of these, 135 were in commission at the com- 
mencement of the year, and 169 have been new appointments. 

Of the missionaries holding commissions from the Society, 186 are settled as 
pastors, or are statedly engaged in single congregations: 79 divide their labors, 
either as pastors or as stated supplies, between two or three congregations; and 
39, including agents, are allowed to exercise their ministry in larger fields of labor. 
These Ministers are scattered throughout 22 different states and territories. 

The receipts of the Society during the last year, have been $26,997 31; and the 
whole amount expended, $26,790 96. The receipts have been derived from the 
following sources; from New York $16,221, from Massachusetts $2,995, Vermont 
$2,735, Maine $1,685, Pennsylvania $684, Connecticut $609, New Jersey $448, 
Ohio $346, Georgia $285, Indiana $225, North Carolina $126, Delaware $87, South 
Carolina 85, New Hampshire $70, Tennessee $58, Virginia $53, Illinois $25, un- 
known $26v 31. 

The Missionaries of this Society have during the year established 289 Sabbath 
Schools, containing not less than 15,000 pupils; 134 Bible classes, containing 3,000 
members, besides distributing great numbers of Bibles and Tracts, and promoting 
the cause of education and morality. Thirty-four of the churches under the care 
of these Missionaries, have enjoyed special revivals of religion, and the number 
reported to have been added to them, in all the stations, is 1,678. 

After giving a sketch of the plan of the Society, by which every ecclesiastical 
body or other association, that chooses to avail itself of the advantages of an auxil- 
iary, can enjoy those advantages and still preserve to itself the entire control of the 
missionary funds raised, and the missionary operations carried on within its own 
bounds—thus. producing entire harmony of action among the different denomina- 
tions represented in the Society, without the least interference with the preferen- 
ces of any--the report goes on to say: ‘ Your Committee having already had 
opportunity to witness the operation of this plan to a large extent, cannot do jus- 
tice to their own sense of its admirable adaptedness to the existing state of the 
Home Missionary enterprise in our land, without commending it to the considera- 
tion of all denominations of Christians concerned in the formation of this Society. 
Let it be adopted in spirit and in fact, and then every prayer that goes up to God 
from the different portions of the field, will mingle with ten thousand other pray- 
ers asking the same things, and every effort that is put forth, will combine with 
ten thousand other efforts to urge forward the common cause; the distant sections 
of the church will sympathize with each other; and all the congregations aided, and 
all the missionaries of the common brotherhood, will rejoice in each other’s bless- 
ingsand labors. Thensshall the Christians of this land, moved by one spirit, say 
to each other, “Let us rise and build on the other side of the waters;” and then the 
scattered influences which we now send to the heathen world, will only be remem- 
bered as drops of rain in the desert.” 
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